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386 “HE HAS COME sin: Nes 54 
“HE HAS COME BACK.” Because of -way things that hold 


WITHOUT, the wintry sky is overcast : 
The floods descend — fierce hail and rush- 
ing rain; 
Whilst ever and anon the raving blast 
Clutches the casement pane. 
Within our darling beats an angrier air 
With piteous outstretched arms and tossing 
head ; 
Whilst we, bowed low beside his laboring 
bed, 
Pour all our hearts in prayer. 


Is this the end? The tired little hands 
Fall by his side, the wild eyes close at 
last, — 
Breathless he sinks ; almost we hear his sands 
Of being ebbing past. 
When, oh miraculous! he wakes once more, 
Love glowing in his gaze, the while there 
slips 
” Mother, dear mother !” from his trembling 
lips, 
“ Dear mother !” o’er and o’er, 


He has come back, our little fairy child, 
Back from his wanderings in the dreadful 
dark, 
Back o'er the furious surge of frenzy wild, 
The lost deve of our Ark; 
Back, feebly back o’er the dire flood’s de- 
crease 
His white wings flutter, only our God knows 


how, 
Bearing aloft the blessed olive bough 
Of his compassionate peace. 
Spectator. A, P, G. 


THIS WORLD. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Tuy world is made to fit thine own, 
A nursery for thy children small, 
The playground footstool of thy throne, 
Thy solemn schoolroom, Father of all! 
When day is done, in twilight’s gloom, 
We pass into thy presence-room. 


Because from selfishness and wrath, 
Our cold and hot extremes of ill, 
We grope and stagger on the path, 
Thou tell’st us from thy holy hill, 
With icy storms and sunshine rude, 
“That we are all unripe in good. 


Because of snaky things that creep 
Through our soul’s sea, dim-undulant, 

Thou fill’st the mystery of thy deep 
With faces heartless, grim and gaunt ; 

That we may know how ugly seem 

The things our spirit-oceans teem, 





Good names, and have a poisoned breath — 
Prudence that is but trust in gold, 

And faith that is but fear of death — 
Amongst thy flowers, the lovely brood, 
Thou sendest some that are not good. 


Thou stay’st thy hand from finishing things, 
To make thy child love the complete ; 

Full many a flower comes up thy springs, 
Unshamed in imperfection sweet ; 

That through good all, and good in part, 

Thy work be perfect in the heart. 


Because in careless confidence, 
So oft we leave the narrow way, 
Its borders thorny hedges fence, 
Beyend them marshy deeps affray ; 
Lo! farther on, the heavenly road 
Lies through the gardens of our God. 


Because thy sheep so often still 
Forsakes the meadow, cool and damp, 
To climb the stony, grassless hill, 
Or wallow in the slimy swamp, 
Thy sicknesses, where’er he roam, 
Go after him and bring him home. 


One day, all fear, all ugliness, 

All pain, all discord, low or loud, 
All selfishness, and all distress, 

Shall melt like low-spread morning cloud, 
And heart and brain be free from thrall, 
Because thou, God, art all in all. 

Sunday Magazine. 


IN THE FIR-WOODS. 


GREY pines, companions of my solitude, 
Which with the change of seasons cannot 
change, 
Contracted to life’s narrowing winter range, 
Cloistered within the aisles of this sad wood ! 


Teach me your wisdom, patriarchs! Ye have 
stood 
Patient three hundred years, nor thought it 
strange, 
Yourselves unstirred, to watch in farm and 
grange 
Man’s transitory race ten times renewed. 


Ye murmur not: what though spring’s wizard 
hands 
Waft you no love-gifts; though nor orient 
sun 
Nor sunset have ye gazed on; though the 
breeze 


Thrills you with flattering music from far 
lands 
You scarce dare dream of ; though rills past 
you run 
Babbling wayfarers, bound for venturous 
seas, 
J. A. SyMonps, 











CESARISM. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
CASARISM. 

Most people will by this time have 
read Mr. Drummond’s book, “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World.” Some con- 
sider that its publication begins a fresh 
era in the history of theological study, and 
that its author has really discovered an 
entirely new way of approaching the sub- 
ject. Even those who doubt whether he 
has succeeded in showing, as he professes 
to do, that the study of the Christian reli- 
gion is only a higher branch of natural 
science, have been fascinated by his work. 
It certainly presents spiritual truths in a 
new light, and brings them home in a 
manner which we have long ceased to 
expect from either commentary or ser- 
mon. 

I am not, however, about to review this 
book. I only wish to call attention to a 
particular chapter, and to consider it as 
an illustration not of religious, but politi- 
cal life. I mean the chapter on * Parasit- 
ism.” We find there a description of a 
creature which once had eyes and ears 
like other animals, legs that could walk 
and swim, and jaws with which it could 
eat, but which, by fixing itself into the 
body of a shell-crab, and acquiring the 
habit of drawing all its sustenance, ready 
digested, from the creature to which it 
has attached itself, gradually loses all its 
limbs, all its organs of every description, 
and becomes a mere bulb. Mr. Drum- 
mond makes use of this image to depict 
the character of the indolent, unreasoning 
adherent of a popular preacher; but, my 
head being full of politics when I read it, 
I could not help applying the description 
to a large number of those who take part 
in public life, who attend monster meet- 
ings, and who, without ever having 
thought seriously for themselves, never- 
theless, by their mere number and the 
loudness of their voices, exercise a strong 
influence upon the decision of important 
questions. 

But I postpone for the moment any 
allusion to the present day. The little 
animal described by Mr. Drummond is 
an admirable type of the inhabitants of a 
civilized nation which formerly enjoyed 
liberty, but in which despotism has been 
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established. A Roman citizen at the time 
of the empire is the first example that oc- 
curs to me, and we may find many others 
—a Greek, for instance, or an Italian in 
those cities which, having been republics, 
had fallen into the hands of a tyrant. 
The French during the Second Empire 
showed marked signs of getting into the 
same condition. But the French never 
do anything like anybody else, and they 
have, I hope, succeeded in breaking their 
bonds. Such bonds have very seldom 
been broken before. In general, tyranny 
does not come till the citizens have thor- 
oughly degenerated, and when it has once 
come it does not pass away, for the simple 
reason that the citizens are unable to exist 
without it. Perhaps the true reason of 
the extraordinary recovery of the French 
is that their tyranny was an accidental 
one, and that the degeneration necessary 
for it to flourish had not really taken place, 
though, as I have said, it was beginning 
as a result of the tyranny. 

The connection between Casarism and 
the degeneration of the people is one of 
action and reaction. Either may come 
first, but in most cases it is, I think, the 
latter. History, I think, teaches us this, 
and it also teaches us that for some rea- 
son or other this degeneration very often 
takes place after the establishment of a 
democracy. It is, moreover, to be noted, 
that when it follows the establishment of 
a democracy, it follows it almost immedi- 
ately. The difficulty, therefore, for de- 
mocracy is to obtain a fair start. If it is 
not strangled at its birth, it may be ex- 
pected to go on living, and the longer it 
lasts the better hope is there of its resist- 
ing its natural enemies, degeneration and 
the Czsarism which is its accompani- 
ment. 

There has been much discussion as to 
whether there is, or is not, such a thing 
as a science of history. This science, if 
it exists, is, I admit, very imperfect. 
There is no doubt, however, that in cer- 
tain respects history has a strong ten- 
dency to repeat itself; and it is possible 
sometimes to form a pretty accurate fore- 
cast of the future by observing what on 
other occasions has been the result of 
circumstances similar to the present. 
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It is, indeed, from its assistance to us in 
this respect that the study of history de- 
rives its chief use and its chief interest. 
One of the lessons which this study 
teaches us with the greatest distinctness 
is, that different forms of government 
have a tendency to follow one another in 
a particular order. The rule is, of course, 
subject to many exceptions. A State may 
be conquered by some other power in the 
middle of its career, and cease to have a 
separate being, or some abnormal action 
may take place within its own limits. As 
a rule, however, a monarchy is succeeded 
by an oligarchy; an oligarchy, after a 
more or less prolonged struggle, by a 
democracy ; and a democracy by the do- 
minion of an autocrat. I may remark, in 
passing, that the chief difference between 
the king who begins the series, and the 
despot who ends it, is that the king leans 
more or less upon the nobles who are 
destined in the course of nature to sup- 
plant him, and the despot upon the people 
whose power he has appropriated. I have 
said that there are exceptions to the rule. 
But they are often only so in appearance. 
A king is sometimes overthrown by a de- 
mocracy; but it is in general only fora 
short time, and either he or his heir is 
pretty sure to be restored to the throne. 
An oligarchy is sometimes apparently 
subjugated by an autocrat, but it is by the 
autocrat placing himself at the head of 
the people under the pretence of liberat- 
ing them, andin most cases the rudiments 
of an intervening democracy, however im- 
perfect and transitory, may be discovered 
by a careful eye. 

Any person who wishes to verify what 
I have stated will find a boundless field 
for observation among the Greek cities of 
antiquity, and, excepting as regards a 
monarchy, the Italian cities of the Middle 
Ages. But the most perfect example of 
the whole sequence is presented to us by 
the greatest State that ever existed. It 
» may be seen in the history of Rome from 
the time of Tarquin to that of Augustus. 

What militates against the theory that 
I have laid down is that there is nothing 
to confirm it in the development of the 
larger States of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. In tracing this development we 





seem to enter the dominion of an entirely 
new law. Perhaps it is that we have not 
yet arrived at the point from which our 
theory started. Perhaps we are going 
back to the original process of the forma- 
tion out of chaos of the monarchy with 
which I have assumed the series of dif- 
ferent forms of government to begin. 
There is no time so deeply interesting as 
the Middle Ages. We greedily read 
everything that even for a moment really 
illuminates their tantalizing twilight. But 
we feel that we are in an altogether differ- 
ent world from the one around us. In- 
deed our very interest in the Middle Ages 
comes in a great measure from their com- 
plete want of connection with the present. 
We feel far more at home when we read 
of Rome and Greece in the days of their 
highest civilization, and we have far more 
affinity with that period. I do not then 
think it wrong to assume that the historic 
laws which prevailed in those days are 
more likely to prevail now than those 
which governed the actions of our barbar- 
ous ancestors, all the more as I see the 
civilized States of Italy even during the 
Middle Ages subject to the same historic 
laws as ancient Greece and Rome. I will 
then put aside the Middle Ages in the 
inquiry which I am about to prosecute. 
There is a generally recognized landmark 
where the Middle Ages are by common 
consent supposed to end, and modern his- 
tory to begin. I refer to the time of the 
discovery of America, the Reformation, 
and the revival of classical learning. I 
will take this as my starting-point. 

I began this article with reference to 
our own country, and I now return to it. 
Let us consider at what period in the 
history of a nation we have arrived, and 
whether our history up to the present mo- 
ment adapts itself to my theory. 

Starting from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, we may say, speaking 
roughly, that we have run the usual 
course: first through monarchy not only 
nominal, but real; then through aristo- 
cratic government, tempered indeed, both 
from above and from below, but suff- 
ciently marked not to remove us from the 
common type, and latterly further and 
further into democracy, till, if it is not 
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yet altogether our form of government, it 
promises to be so in a short time. Such 
has been our course till now, and every 
change that has taken place hitherto ap- 
pears to me to have been inevitable. I 
will not enter into an argument as to what 
is the best form of government. In my 
opinion a democracy, if it can only last, 
and if law and order can be maintained 
under it, has at least as much to recom- 
mend it as anything else. But whether 
we like it or not is a matter of small im- 
portance. It has come upon us in the 
course of nature, and nothing could have 
prevented it. Looking back through the 
last three centuries, we see no point where 
the stream could have been dammed, or 
where any attempt to dam it was other- 
wise than productive of evil. On the 
other hand, any effort on the part of our 
rulers to hasten the course of events pro- 
duced a temporary reaction. If the power 
of the monarch was prematurely put an 
end to in the time of Charles the First, 
the result was after a few years to increase 
for a moment the authority of Charles the 
Second. But when public opinion had 
definitely decreed that the centre of power 
must be shifted, nothing could have pre- 
vented the change. If the revolution 
against James the Second had been de- 
ferred, it would only have been more com- 
plete, and the supreme rule, having once 
slipped away from the crown, never was 
and never could have been restored to it. 

Next followed what I have called the 
period of aristocratic government. But it 
is only we who look back to it who call it 
by that name, and only when we speak 
rather loosely. Because authority was 
centred in the House of Commons, men 
imagined at the time that they lived in a 
free country, and the oligarchy, whom 
we now look upon as having pulled the 
Strings, took care to disguise their power 
by speaking in the name of liberty. 
There was still a great deal of latent 
Strength in the crown, as George the 
Third discovered when he began to draw 
upon it. In times of excitement the peo- 
ple could already make their voices pretty 
distinctly heard. But after making these 
admissions in favor of the king on the one 
hand, and of the people on the other, we 





may say that during the whole period be- 
tween the Revolution of 1688 and the first 
Reform Bill, the government was, on the 
whole, in the hands of the upper classes. 
It was they who had to be conciliated by 
William the Third, and who occasionally 
thwarted him. It was they who ruled 
under Anne. It was they who were bribed 
by Walpole; and in the middle of the 
century they were led by a few great fam- 
ilies whose quarrels and coalitions consti- 
tute the political history of that epoch, 
Even the monarchical reaction at the end 
of the century may perhaps be consid- 
ered as an insurrection, under the auspices 
of the king, of the mass of the upper 
classes against these few great families. 

Let us now consider how the aristocratic 
period came to an end. It was briefly 
thus. Attention was for a long time di- 
verted from home matters by a desperate 
and all-absorbing war. Soon after the 
peace the great families which I have 
mentioned, who now formed the nucleus 
of the Whig party, had the happy instinct 
to ally themselves with the people. The 
people were beginning to demand the 
free exercise of the rights which they had 
always in theory possessed. The impor- 
tance of the alliance between the Whigs 
and the people in facilitating the transfer 
of power, in mitigating class bitterness, 
and in preserving constitutional continu- 
ity, cannot be over-estimated. But even 
if there had been no Whigs, the transfer 
would have taken place. It would have 
come a little later, but it would have been 
attended with greater violence, and we 
should by this time have been at least as 
far advanced into democracy as we are. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 may be con- 
sidered, roughly speaking, as the end of 
our aristocratic period, Is itto be wished 
that this period had lasted longer? 

There is something fascinating at first 
sight in the government of an enlightened 
oligarchy like the Spartans of old, the 
Romans at the time of the second Punic 
war, or the Venetians of the Middle Ages. 
The grand tranquillity of their move- 
ments, and the lofty atmosphere of patri- 
otism and statesmanship which surrounds 
them, captivate our fancy. We admire 
the spectacle of a certain number of ruling 
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families animated with a high sense of 
honor, accustomed to the give and take of 
politics, taught by tradition never to push 
party feeling to the serious detriment of 
the country, trained from their earliest 
years to the conduct of business, and al- 
ways ready to produce a certain number 
of men of more than ordinary cultivation. 
The ministers of state chosen by natural 
selection from among these families, if 
there is sufficient competition to keep 
them in order and to stir them to exertion, 
are sometimes administrators of a very 
high degree of merit. But there is one 
fatal weakness in an oligarchical govern- 
ment. Even supposing that the high 
sense of honor is maintained, that indo- 
lence and luxury do not creep in among 
the governing class, that the field is wide 
enough to secure the forthcoming of a 
sufficient number of able men — suppos- 
ing all this, which is to suppose a great 
deal, nothing compensates for the fatal 
want of public spirit which this system 
almost as much as a despotism engenders 
among the masses. Indeed, the tyranny 
of an individual is, for some reasons, less 
hateful than the absolute supremacy of a 
class. I would consider, then, that in a 
perfect State an oligarchical government 
has great merits and great disadvantages. 
Our oligarchy was far from perfect. There 
was, in the first place, a constant and easy 
flow backwards and forwards between the 
ruling caste and the masses below, and 
the boundaries were very vaguely defined. 
In the next place we must remember, 
what I have before stated, that the power 
of the aristocracy was indirect and veiled 
from the public eye. Both the merits and 
the disadvantages of our oligarchy, if we 
may call it by that name, were less than 
in Venice or in Sparta. On the one hand 
the dominant class were less thoroughly 
trained, less highly braced for exertion, in 
less perfect condition for all the duties of 
public life. On the other hand they were 
less unpopular with those below them, 
and there was more public spirit among 
the main body of the people. It must be 
confessed that the history of England 
during our aristocratic government was a 
glorious one. The chief blot upon it, 
the disgraceful and disastrous manner in 
which we parted from our American colo- 
nies, may be imputed to the king during 
the temporary revival of monarchical pow- 
er. It may be observed, too, that the 
patriotism, the integrity, the political in- 
telligence, and the public virtue of the 
class which then governed the country, 
increased with every year of their ascen- 





dency. Those who regret these days 
have much to say for themselves. On the 
whole I differ from them, but I will con- 
tent myself with repeating that the change 
which took place could not have been 
avoided. According to the form of the 
Constitution, from the moment that the 
chief power had been vested in the House 
of Commons it was vested in the people. 
The authority of the aristocracy depended 
upon a restricted and irregular franchise 
and a grossly and ludicrously unfair dis- 
tribution of seats. This could not long 
be maintained when once it was seriously 
threatened. The middle class, growing 
daily in wealth and numbers, in energy 
and intelligence, must, under any circum- 
stances, have before long obtained su- 
premacy. They did so in 1832, and in 
their turn they have had since to submit 
to the inevitable, and first to divide, soon 
probably to transfer, their power. 

It is not my business to enter into the 
transition period of the last fifty years. 
It will no doubt in the future be consid- 
ered a very interesting part of our con- 
stitutional history, and will probably fall 
naturally into a chapter by itself between 
the aristocratic and the democratic peri- 
ods. We have certainly made progress. 
Whether up or down, I will leave to be 
argued by the historians of our two rival 
schools, the followers of Macaulay and 
the followers of Carlyle. I have always 
considered myself one of the former, but 
on one thing only have I ventured to give 
a decided opinion, which I once more re- 
iterate: no change that has taken place in 
our Constitution could, I say, have been 
prevented. But this, it may be said, is 
after all only an opinion, and many of my 
readers may disagree with me. Every- 
body, however, must admit that we cannot 
now retrace our steps. In politics what 
is done cannot be undone. Let us look 
before us instead of behind, but do not let 
us look forward too far. Let us, in the 
brave and wise spirit of our best and 
ablest statesmen of all generations, try to 
discover and to meet the dangers that are 
immediately in front of us, leaving the far 
future to take care of itself, and having 
confidence in the destiny of our race. 

I do not know that I am not rather 
breaking this good rule and looking for- 
ward too far when I allude to some form 
of Czsarism as one of the dangers that 
may possibly threaten us. But we must 
remember that this is the step which 
would come next in our history if it con- 


‘tinued to follow the ordinary course. I 
| am not alone in my apprehensions. They 
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have been for some time in the air, and I 
have seen a great deal about the subject 
in the newspapers, even since I began to 
put my thoughts together for the purpose 
of writing thisarticle. Before itis printed 
its remarks may have been forestalled, or 
they may already have been answered. I 
will however complete it. The worst that 
can happen to me is that it should be cast 
aside by the reader as one more of the 
many fantastic and fanciful productions to 
which the recent political excitement has 
given birth. But if anybody should show 
my apprehensions to be groundless, I shall 
be thankful. 

I have not, I am happy to say, any fears 
at all of Czsarism in its worst and com- 
monest shape, that established by an able 
and unscrupulous general at the head of a 
victorious army. There has never been 
much danger of this, and all modern 
changes in our army, by separating the 
soldier in a less marked manner than for- 
merly from the citizen, tend to diminish 
what little danger there was. But there 
is another kind of Czsarism, founded not 
upon arms but upon the affections of the 
people, which, though far preferable to the 
first, is not pleasant to contemplate. It 
would, to my mind, be a great evil that 
everything requiring sudden and imme- 
diate action should depend upon the judg- 
ment and perhaps even the caprice and 
temper of a single man. I have great 
belief in the proverb that in a multitude 
of councillors there is wisdom. I do not 
like to feel that everything depends upon 
a single brain, even in its soundest and 
healthiest condition, and the possession 
of unlimited power is apt after atime to 
turn the strongest head. I do not like, 
either, to see those who are trusted with 
political power sytematically shirking 
thought, abandoning all attempt to grap- 
ple in their own minds with even the 
simplest questions, not even putting them- 
selves into the hands of those whom they 
personally know and trust, but confining 
their political action to voting blindly for 
whoever will promise to support the favor- 
ite of the hour. 

The first faint symptom of the approach 
of this mitigated but still pernicious form 
of Czsarism that I can recollect was when 
Lord Palmerston appealed to the country 
in 1857. It struck me at the time, anc it 
strikes me still more in looking back, that 
the manner in which nothing more was 
then required of a candidate for almost 
every constituency than to pronounce one 
magic name was unlike anything I had 
read of as happening before — that in pre- 





vious elections, it had not been Lord 
Derby, or Lord John Russell, or even Sir 
Robert Peel, that had been mentioned, or 
in earlier days Lord Melbourne, or Lord 
Grey, or the Duke of Wellington, but the 
Reform Bill or the Corn Laws, or other 
matters of public importance. This, how- 
ever, was at the time attributed to the 
recent Russian war, and to gratitude on 
the part of the nation to the old statesman 
whose disinterestedness and magnanimity 
had seemed to furnish so strong a con- 
trast to the intrigues and the selfishness 
around him, who had so fearlessly taken 
the helm in the very middle of the storm, 
when so many others seemed to shrink 
from it, and under whose auspices the 
good ship had been taken safely into port. 
Though Lord Palmerston remained in a 
high position to the end of his life, this ex- 
aggerated personal popularity soon passed 
away, and the spectre of Casarism for a 
time disappeared. Have we not, however, 
since his death, and particularly since 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill, seen 
very marked signs of itsreturn? Did not 
party conflict during a few years almost 
assume the aspect of a duel between two 
men? There had been nothing like this 
in previous history. The names of Pitt 
and Fox may occur to us, but it was only 
in the House of Commons that political 
warfare assumed the appearance of per- 
sonal rivalry betweenthem. In the coun- 
try it was a question not between Pitt and 
Fox, but between war and peace. Since 
Lord Beaconsfield has been removed, has 
not the weakness of the Conservative 
party been owing more than anything else 
to the fact that they have no name which 
they can put forward with the least chance 
of success against that of Mr. Gladstone ? 
Mr. Gladstone’s position in his party and 
in the country is the object of so much 
invective, and has been made to point so. 
many morals, that it may seem as if 1 had 
been leading up to something of the same 
sort. 

Notso. If I did feelimpelled to attack 
him, it would be not that I loved Cesar 
less, but Rome more, and it would be with 
the greatest reluctance; for few people 
have, in this instance, a greater regard 
and admiration for Czsar than I have. 
But I do not think there is any danger 
from Mr. Gladstone. If he has been in- 
vested with the purple, it is at the end of 
a long career in the service of the repub- 
lic. He has reached that point in the life 
of a statesman which is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all to contemplate, when, 
though the faculties are still in full vigor, 
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ambition has burnt itselfout. The habits 
of a lifetime, and a modest humility of 
nature which is rarely to be found united 
with such transcendent abilities, have 
never allowed him to be unmindful of the 
opinion of those whom he has gathered 
round him. Long may he live to enjoy 
the popularity which he bears with such 
simple dignity! If I see something to 
inspire alarm in the exaggerated worship 
of so large a part of the nation, and in the 
tremendous power which it might place in 
the hands of an individual, it is not that 
I think him likely to make a bad use of it, 
but because I dislike and distrust the 
spirit which inspires such worship. 

It must be remembered that the indi- 
vidual must pass away, but not so the 
Spirit. It is not easy for men to stand 
alone who have been once accustomed to 
Jean upon another for support. The 
power of judging for themselves about 
public matters, and of grasping all parts 
of each question before coming to a deci- 
sion, is supposed to be engendered among 
the people by a free government; by phil- 
osophers it has been considered one of 
the chief advantages of a free government 
that it does this ; and people are fitted for 
a free government according to the degree 
in which they possess this power. It is, 
however, only by long training that this 
power can be developed, and it is easily 
lost. Will our present electors retain as 
much of it as they now have, and will the 
new electors ever acquire it? The object, 
I have said, of popular worship must in the 
course of nature disappear, but the spirit 
that prompts that worship will remain. If 
the British public has really been de- 
bauched, successor after successor will 
take advantage of the fact. 

A man may arise with all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s popular talents, but less real abil- 
ity, far less scrupulous and more ambi- 
tious of personal rule, not immediately 
perhaps, for I am not particularly alluding 
to any one yet living, but when self-reli- 
ance and discrimination and all the quali- 
ties that are necessary for forming an 
independent opinion have gradually dis- 
appeared from among the people. Sucha 
man, by taking advantage of the false 
hero-worship which I conceive to be on 
‘the increase, may obtain far more power 
than can be safely lodged in the hands of 
any single human being. True hero- 
worship may be a very fine quality, though 
I always rather distrust it and dread its 
being carried to an excess; but it should 
be accompanied by great care and great 
insight in the choice of a hero, and I very 





much prefer it when it is directed towards 
the great men of other days instead of 
towards any contemporary however emie 
nent. But there is surely a false hero- 
worship, chiefly distinguished from the 
true by the badness of its choice, and by 
the excess to which it is carried. The 
more glittering and superficial beauties of 
platform eloquence, one-sided passion, 
even mere scurrilous personality, may 
some day become terribly prominent 
among the means by which this pernicious 
idolatry may be obtained. In_ short, 
among the dangers in front of us may be 
the too great concentration of authority 
in the hands of one man, which I con- 
sider in itself an evil; and the evil may be 
aggravated by that man being injudi- 
ciously selected. 

It remains to consider what safeguards 
there are against this danger. I! will be- 
gin by repeating the apparent paradox 
that one of the chief bulwarks of our 
liberty is the crown. I do not lay much 
stress upon any actual remnants of its 
former power with which it is still in- 
vested, I allude rather to the indirect 
effect which it has, and which we may 
hope that it will continue to have, in draw- 
ing to itself much of the popular enthu- 
siasm which would otherwise be accumu- 
lated upon the favorite of the moment. 
The very strong and deep-seated feeling 
which there is for the queen and royal 
family is of unmixed advantage. It is by 
a most fortunate combination of circum- 
stances that this feeling has arisen. He- 
reditary association and high personal 
qualities have combined in producing it. 
May no short-sighted economy dim the 
lustre of the institution towards which so 
much loyalty exists! Let us thoroughl 
distrust any ambitious man who may ek 
to weaken its hold upon the affections of 
the people, and let us feel sure that any 
aspirant to inordinate authority will make 
it the first object of his attack. 

Side by side with loyalty to the crown 
as a preservative against the too great 
power of an individual is the spirit of pa- 
triotism. Patriotism may be defined as 
an earnest desire for the welfare of the 
community. This is the greatest virtue 
that a statesman can have, but we want 
something warmer and more vivid than 
this to influence the masses in the direc- 
tion I have indicated. We may perhaps 
find it in that patriotism of the good old- 
fashioned sort which personified England 
as the ancient Romans personified Rome, 
and erected her into an object of enthu- 
siastic devotion, This may be called 
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sentiment, but it must be remembered 
that we are pitting one sentiment against 
another. What I am anxious to keep 
within beunds is the undue amount of 
sentiment likely to be entertained towards 
the popular favorite, and I would do so 
by substituting an ideal idol fora real one. 
And my ideal idol is one that in the days 
of our forefathers has inspired many a 
bold deed as well as many a stirring song. 
When Nelson signalled “England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty,” he knew 
well that he was appealing to a very strong 
motive for exertion. Campbell’s “ Mari- 
ners of England ” has made many a heart 
beat in his own country as well as south 
of the Tweed. And here let me in pass- 
ing express a hope that other Scotchmen 
will some day imitate his example in 
adopting the name of England for our 
common country, and that the grotesque 
and unpoetical appellation of Great Brit- 
ain may be gradually dropped. This is a 
small matter, but there is something in a 
name. Let us retain that round which so 
many sacred associations have been gath- 
ered. 

I now proceed to consider a more prac- 
tical safeguard. I mean the institution 
called the Cabinet. This part of our po- 
litical system is of recent growth, and is, 
I believe, by some writers not even yet 
allowed to be, strictly speaking, a part of 
our Constitution. It has, however, taken 
such firm root, that it may be expected to 
endure for a long time. Many things in 
this country were deliberately started or 
developed with the intention of preserving 
and extending our liberties, but this is 
not among the number. In its beginning 
it was the result of the consolidation of 
factions, and was closely connected with 
the establishment of a regular system of 
party government. It gradually became 
the rule duriig what I have called our 
aristocratic period that each of our public 
departments should be administered by 
one of a circle of political allies who 
among them were possessed of the control 
of the House of Commons. The heads 
of these departments with their most 
powerful friends were in the habit of 
meeting privately to discuss their meas- 
ures, and what we now call the Cabinet 
was the result. It might then in its com- 
mencement have been considered as a 
means of concentrating authority rather 
than a safeguard against its monopoly, as 
it has now become. Butit is an old ob- 
servation that an institution very often 
ends by having a totally opposite effect to 
that for which it was designed. In our 
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present position it may be looked upon as 
a very valuable check upon the too ex- 
orbitant ambition of an individual. As it 
is the goal towards which all our politi- 
cians are striving, it may be considered in 
general to consist of all the most capable 
men of the majority. As it deliberates in 
secret, and as there is no report of its 
proceedings, the opinions and the pas- 
sions of the outside world have only an 
indirect influence upon its councils. It is 
too small to be affected by eloquence. 
The abilities which carry weight in so 
select a circle are very different from 
those which dazzle the multitude; and if 
ever the same man who has dazzled the 
multitude can establish a complete control 
over the Cabinet, we shall at all events 
have a master of varied and consummate 
powers, solid as well as brilliant; but it is 
not probable that such different qualities 
will be found united in a single man. 

The effect of the Cabinet in preserving 
us from the despotism of a single man 
may possibly in the future be something 
faintly resembling that of the Council of 
Ten at Venice. Perhaps the comparison 
will be thought odious. We have been 
accustomed to dwell too much upon the 
dark side of the Council of Ten — its as- 
sassinations and the terrorism which it 
exercised. We forget that these were 
common to the whole of Italy at the time, 
and that the only difference between Ven- 
ice and other States was, that in the latter 
these crimes were perpetrated by an indi- 
vidual against his private enemies, and 
that in Venice they were generally directed 
against those who were likely to endanger 
the republic. The bright side of the 
Council of Ten was that for century after 
century it absolutely averted individual 
tyranny, and it is in this respect that I 
picture the institution of the Cabinet as 
possibly destined to present some small 
resemblance to it. One hopeful sign to 
those who look to the Cabinet as a check 
is, that its independence, so far as an out- 
sider can judge, has steadily increased 
during the last hundred years. It was 
probably at its lowest in the days of the 
second Pitt, who had filled it with nonen- 
tities whom he scarcely deigned to con- 
sult. 

But circumstances are very different 
now. It has ever since those days been 
growing more and more impossible for 
the prime minister to exercise any real 
supervision over the different depart- 
ments. The overwhelming and steadily 
increasing amount of labor which each 
department involves makes it every year 
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more independent, and increases the ne- 
cessity for a man of first-rate ability to be 
at the head of it. A prime minister who 
has acquired such control over the con- 
stituencies as to be sure of a personal 
majority whenever Parliament is dis- 
solved, will indeed be powerful enough to 
choose his Cabinet very much at his own 
discretion; but he will always, as I have 
shown, be compelled to place very able 
men at the head of the different depart- 
ments, in order to make it possible for 
him to carry on the business of the coun- 
try. His power of choice, therefore, will 
not be altogether unrestrained. 

My fears for the future have been some- 
what mitigated by these thoughts about 
the Cabinet, but they come back to me 
when I turn my attention to the House of 
Commons, and reflect that it is upon the 
independence of that assembly that any 
hopes that we can really entertain of re- 
sisting Casarism must ultimately rest. 
The independence of the House of Com- 
mons will be decided by how far our 
strongest and most intellectual men con- 
tinue to have seats in it. For these are 
the men to whom we must look as the 
most likely to resist becoming mere in- 
struments in registering the decrees of 
an individual. Will, then, our best men 
become candidates to the same extent as 
up to the present moment, and will they 
have the same chance of success? Ex- 
perience only will enable us to give an 
answer, but | do not always feel very san- 
guine as to what that answer will be. 

As to the first part of the question, 
there is no doubt that the life of an ordi- 
nary member of Parliament has become 
very wearisome, partly owing to obstruc- 
tion, which we may hope is only a tem- 
porary evil; partly owing to another evil 
originally connected with obstruction, but 
which will long survive it — the increased 
number of dull, empty, commonplace 
speeches which have to be endured. The 
obstructionists contributed to this evil by 
breaking down the old traditional defence 
against bores and bad speakers, but the 
increased brilliancy and activity of jour- 
nalism would, under any circumstances, 
have diminished the interest of Parlia- 
mentary debates. The best men of all 
may still be attracted into the House of 
Commons by ambition, and a very val- 
uable class may seek admission from a 
sense of duty; but the average quality of 
candidates will, I fear, deteriorate, partly 
because the life is so wearisome, and 
partly because an increasingly good field 
for ability is to be found elsewhere. Nor 





is my hope more certain of there being as 
good a chance in the future as now of the 
worthiest candidates being selected. The 
choice seems every day to depend more 
and more upon the single quality of elo- 
quence. And the spirit of exaggerated 
admiration for the one man who has once 
succeeded in getting his head up above 
the rest — the mixture of indolence and 
passion which shirks detail, and for con- 
venience concentrates ali political action 
into shouting for a single name — this 
pernicious tendency, which is one of the 
diseases to which democracy is liable, and 
of which the symptoms are already mani- 
fest — this very evil, which I have all this 
time been endeavoring to call attention to, 
will have as one of its most immediate 
effects the keeping out of independent 
men from the House of Commons. In 
other words, the faults and weaknesses 
from which Czsarism may be expected to 
result will begin by undermining what we 
must look upon as our principal defence 
against it. 

There is one other safeguard in the 
shape of a strong second chamber, which 
I have omitted to notice, and on which I 
lay no stress; for though useful in mod- 
erating personal power when it is only 
beginning to be exorbitant, it would be of 
no use whatever against it if it once passed 
a certain point. 

My hopes, then, of resisting Czsarism 
are very small, if the disease which pro- 
duces it once becomes deeply seated in 
the country. Let us trust, however, that 
this may, after all, perhaps not be the 
case. The Americans are at present al- 
most entirely free from it, though they are 
of the same race as ourselves, and are 
more advanced into democracy than we 
are. It may be only a passing ailment. 
The next few years will perhaps enable us 
to judge. We are no doubt on the eve of 
a Crisis in our national life. It may be 
confidently predicted that the addition to 
our constituencies of two million voters 
belonging to the most ignorant and impul- 
sive of our population will for the moment 
intensify the evil of which I have spoken. 
But there may prove to be something in 
the Anglo-Saxen blood which will only 
allow the poison to act in a mild and miti- 
gated manner, and our vitality may be 
strong enough to throw it off before it has 
taken real hold of us. 

There are, I believe, some who do not 
consider Cxsarism a disease. With such 
I do not argue. I only address those who 
are in favor of a free government. Surely 
it is of the essence of a free government 
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that people should think for themselves. 
Of course it is not to be expected that each 
unit of our vast population should form an 
original and independent opinion. All 
we can wish is that there may be as many 
different centres of thought as possible, 
and that every man of vigor and intelli- 
gence may have his due weight, to the end 
that as much as possible of the brain- 
power contained in the nation may be 
brought to bear, directly or indirectly, 
upon the making of her laws and the 
management of her affairs, The country 
should be in so sound a condition, and 
should have such an abundance of ability 
to draw upon, that she should hardly feel 
the difference if at any moment she lost 
not only her prime minister, but her whole 
official staff. Her safety and her glory 
should be entirely independent of even 
the greatest of her statesmen. This has 
been our proud boast during many periods 
of our history. But we shall be able to 
boast of this no longer if democracy takes 
a wrong direction and ends in a repetition 
of the old story. On the other hand, if 
democracy takes a right direction and 
keeps clear of Czsarism, it ought, by 
bringing more ability into the field, to 
make our position better than it is now, 
or than it has ever yet been. 
COWPER. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WITHIN HIS DANGER: 


A TALE FROM THE CHINESE. 


** You stand within his danger, do you not?” 
(Merchant of Venice.) 

“ HENCE it comes to pass that when 
men return home [from Hang-chow] they 
say they have been to the city of Heaven, 
and their only desire is to get back thither 
as soon as possible.” Thus wrote Marco 
Polo. The modern Chinaman, breathing 
the same enthusiastic admiration for the 
most beautiful city in eastern Asia, says, 
“See Hang-chow and die;” and unless 
we are to suppose that every traveller 
who has visited the town has been a vic- 
tim to hallucinations, there are few spots 
on the surface of the earth which surpass 
in bright beauty the city and neighbor- 
hood of Hang-chow. Earth, sky, and wa- 
ter there combine to form one of the most 
lovely pieces of landscape gardening on a 
gigantic scale that it is possible to imag- 
ine; while the colored roofs of the yamun 
and pagodas, the countless bridges and 
splendid temples of the city, present ob- 





jects of man’s art which are not unworthy 
of their natural surroundings. Even the 
wondrous beauty of the lake which washes 
the western wall of the city, is held to be 
heightened by the temples, palaces, and 
pavilions which adorn the islands scat- 
tered over its surface; while all around 
it, in the words of the Venetian traveller, 
which are as true now as they were in 
the thirteenth century, “are erected beau- 
tiful palaces and mansions, of the richest 
and most exquisite structure that you can 
imagine, belonging to the nobles of the 
city.” 

On summer evenings it is the habit of 
these noble citizens to take their pleasure 
on the lake in barges, which reflect in 
their bright decorations and luxurious 
fittings the meretricious beauty of their 
surroundings. In such a galley, one glo- 
rious evening in early autumn, the magis- 
trate of Hang-chow was taking his ease at 
the close of a hard day’s work, and by 
contact with the fresh breezes of heaven, 
was seeking to rid himself of the taint of 
chicanery, bribery, and intrigue which in- 
fected every nook and corner of his yamun. 
His compagnon de voyage was a Mr. Tso, 
an old resident at Hang-chow, and one in 
whose judgment the magistrate placed 
much confidence. Being rich and inde- 
pendent, he could afford to hold his own 
opinions, even when they clashed with 
those of his present host; and accustomed 
as the magistrate was to the society of 
toadies, it was refreshing to find a man 
who did not hesitate to contradict him to 
his face. The evening was one rather for 
still enjoyment than for much talking, and 
for some minutes not a word had been 
spoken between the friends, when, on 
rounding a point in the lake, the boat 
sailed into view of the house and grounds, 
famed in local history as being the most 
beautiful among the beautiful, and as hav- 
ing descended in the Ts’éng family from 
father to son through countless genera- 
tions. 

“Well,” said the magistrate, after gaz- 
ing long and admiringly at the landscape, 
“if I were not the magistrate of Hang- 
chow, I would be Mr. Ts’éng. What an 
enviable lot his is! — young, rich, talent- 
ed, the husband of a charming wife, if 
report speaks truly, and the owner of such 
a lovely house and gardens as those yon- 
der. That willow clump is just the spot 
where Su Tungp’o would have loved to 
have written sonnets ; and that mass of 
waving color is enough to make Tsau Fu- 
hing rise from his grave and seize his 
paintbrush again.” 
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Ts’éng’s lot has fallen to him in pleasant 
places. But though I should much like 
to exchange possessions with him, noth- 
ing would induce me to exchange person- 
alities. He never seems really happy. 
His is one of those timid and fearful na- 
tures which are always either in the depths 
of misery or in the highest of spirits. He 
is so sensitive that the least thing dis- 
turbs him; and he is so-dependent on out- 
side influences, that a smile or a frown 
from fortune either makes or mars him. 
And then, between ourselves, I have my 
doubts as to his scholarship. It is true 
that he passed his B.A. examination with 
honors, but it did so happen that his uncle 
was the chief examiner on the occasion; 
and though I don’t charge either uncle or 
nephew with anything underhand, yet my 
son tells me that others are not so char- 
itable.” 

“You are all, I think, hard on our 
friend,” said the magistrate. “I don’t 
know much of him, but I have always 
heard him spoken of as a man of learning 
and ability. However, I have written to 
invite him to my picnic on the lake to- 
morrow, and we will then try him at verse- 
making, and see what he is really made 
of.’ 

That the magistrate’s admiration for 
the Ts’éng gardens was fully justified, 
every admirer of brilliant coloring would 
readily admit. Indeed no fairer prospect 
could be imagined, and as the autumn sun 
sent its slanting rays through the waving 
branches of the willows and oaks, and 
added lustre to the blood-red leaves of the 
maples, it was difficult to suppose that 
anything but peace and content could 
reign in so lovely a spot. 

But Tso was not far wrong in his esti- 
mate of Ts’éng’s character; and in addi- 
tion to the bar to happiness presented by 
its infirmities, there was one dire misfor- 
tune which took much of the brightness 
out of his life. Though he had been mar- 
ried six years he had but one child, and 
that adaughter. It was true that he was 
devotedly fond of the little Primrose, as 
he called her, but nothing could make up 
to him for the failure of a son to carry on 
the succession of his name and fortune, 
and to continue the worship at the family 
graves. 

At the very moment that the magistrate 
and his friend were passing down the 
lake, Ts’éng and his wife, Golden-lilies, 
were sitting in a pavilion, which stood in 
the midst of the flower garden, surrounded 
by a profusion of blue hydrangeas, China 
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“TI don’t deny,” replied Mr. Tso, “that | asters, pomegranates, citrons, jasmines, 


peonias, honeysuckles, and other flowers 
indigenous to the favored regions of cen- 
tral China, watching Primrose chasing a 
curly-coated puppy along the crooked 
paths as well as her poor little cramped 
feet would allow her, and trying to catch 
the leaves which were beginning to sprin- 
kle the earth with specks of every hue; 
and they were still so employed when a 
servant handed a letter to Ts’éng, who, 
recognizing from the envelope that it was 
from the magistrate, opened it with an 
expression of nervous anxiety. His trep- 
idation, however, turned into pleasure, as 
he read as follows : — 

“With great respect I beg to invite 
you to-morrow at noon to the still clear 
waters of unmeasurable depth, to enjoy 
the delights of poetry and the winecup. 
As our galley shall glide through the 
crystal waves of the lake, we will watch 
the floating leaves strike her gentle sides ; 
and when we have exhausted our songs, 
and drained the cup of our delights, we 
will turn our prow towards the shore.” 

This invitation was one of those smiles 
of fortune which had a strangely exhilarat- 
ing effect on Ts’éng’s variable tempera- 
ment, and he hurried off to his study in 
the highest spirits to accept it. 

* Reverently,” he wrote, “I return an- 
swer to your jade-like epistle. What can 
surpass the calm beauty of the lake by 
moonlight or the tragic aspect of its waves 
in storm and rain? Your honor having 
deigned to command my presence on your 
stately boat, I, as in duty bound, will seize 
whip to follow you. My paltry literary 
attainments you will, I fear, find infinitely 
deficient; and I am much afraid that I 
shall weary you with my efforts to express 
in verse my admiration for the mountains 
and lake.” 

The day ‘of the magistrate’s picnic 
opened bright and fine, and with commend- 
able punctuality Ts’éng and his fellow- 
guests assembled at the landing-place, to 
which usually dreary spot their silk and 
satin robes and highly colored skull-caps 
gave an unwonted air ot gaiety. The Jast 
to arrive was the host, who, on dismount- 
ing from his sedan, bowed collectively 
and repeatedly to his friends, lifting his 
joined hands to his forehead as if in sup- 
plication, and then bending low in an 
attitude of humble adoration. His twelve 
guests returned his salutation with supple 
knees and effusive tokens of respect. 
These ceremonies accomplished, the 
whole party embarked on the barge. The 
vessel was one of the best of its kind, but 
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was “a bark to brook no mighty sea.” 
The two masts were innocent of sails, and 
were burdened only with flags, setting 
forth in large character the rank and 
titles of the magistrate. The fore part was 
decked over, and formed the abode night 
and day of the crew. Abaft this fore- 
castle was an open space, extending to 
midships, where arose a large and luxu- 
riously furnished deck-house. The win- 
dow-frames were prettily painted and 
adorned with wood-carving, while at the 
portal were suspended painted-glass lan- 
terns, from which hung fringes and tas- 
sels. Inside, chairs, tables, and a divan 
afforded abundant accommodation; and 
round the room were ranged stands on 
which stood rare and curiously trained 
plants in costly porcelain pots. 

At the word K’aich’uen (“ Unmoor the 
ship ”), given by the magistrate, the crew, 
with the help of a crowd of idlers on the 
wharf, launched the vessel into the deep. 
The island to which they were bound was 
about a mile from the shore, and thither- 
wards the crew, with that happy absence 
of all signs of hurry which belongs to Ori- 
entals, to whom telegraphs and railways 
are unknown, impelled the craft by slow 
and deliberate strokes of their long sweep- 
ing oars. On landing, the magistrate led 
the way to a Buddhist temple which stood 
on a platform of rocks overlooking the 
lake. No more appropriate spot could 
possibly have been chosen for the occa- 
sion. The view over the still waters of 
the lake, dotted here and there with ver- 
dure-clad islets of every shape, was in- 
describably beautiful; and the temple, 
which in its arrangements and adornments 
resembled rather a temple of the god of 
pleasure than of the ascetic Buddha, sup- 
plied all that was necessary to minister 
to the wants of the magistrate and his 
friends. 

With the help of the priests the feast 
was quickly spread, and with sharpened 
appetites the guests sat down to the ex- 
cellent cheer provided for them. Merrily 
the wine went round, and under its influ- 
ence T's’éng’s spirits, which had been en- 
couraged by the marked attention shown 
him by the magistrate and Tso, rose con- 
siderably. Even the proposition, ingen- 
iously made by Tso towards the end of 
the feast, that they should amuse them- 
selves by verse-making, had only a slightly 
depressing effect upon him. At any other 
time the thought of having to submit ex- 
tempore compositions to the criticism of 
twelve judges would have reduced him to 
trembling fear; but now, as the themes 
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were given out, he seized his pencil and 
hazarded stanzas which, though they saved 
him from the accustomed penalty of.drink- 
ing off three cups of wine, brought the 
magistrate rapidly round to Tso’s estimate 
of his literary ability. 

But the significant glances which were 
exchanged between the two observant 
friends were quite Jost upon Ts’éng, who 
talked more and laughed louder than any- 
body else; and finally, on their return, he 
made his adieux to his host and compan- 
ions, and turned homewards flattered and 
self-satisfied. The night, for it was late, 
was fine and warm, and as he sauntered 
on his way, he recalled with pleasure the 
compliments which had been paid him 
and the smart things he had said. As 
he approached his house, however, these 
grateful cogitations were interrupted b 
the sound of angry voices, which, on ad- 
vancing, he perceived were centred at his 
own doorway. His presence produced a 
lull in the storm of angry abuse. 

“ What is all this about?” he demanded, 
rather for something to say than for the 
sake of information; for, as a matter of 
fact, the voices of the disputants had been 
so high that he was already fully aware of 
the cause of quarrel between two of his 
servants, Tan and Le, and an old pedlar, 
who now stood breathless with passion 
before him. 

“The matter, your honor! Why, this 
old rogue wants to cheat us out of a hun- 
dred cash for these two trumpery rice- 
bowls, the like of which we could buy 
anywhere for fifty!” 

“* May your words choke you, you idle, 
good-for-nothing vagabonds!” shouted 
the old man, trembling with anger, and 
shaking his fist at the speaker. “ Eighty 
cash I gave for them at Soo-chow; and 
after having carried them on my bamboo 
all these miles, am I to sell them to you 
for less than they cost me?” 

At any other time Ts’éng would have 
avoided all participation in the quarrel, 
and would probably have hastened to put 
himself beyond the reach of the angry 
voices. But the magistrate’s wine was 
still potent in him, and he felt disposed to 
let his servants see that when he was so 
minded he could face even so formidable 
an adversary as an angry old pedlar. 

“I cannot have you making such a dis- 
turbance at my door,” he said, with a 
wave of the hand, which was meant to be 
haughty; “nor can I have my servants 
abused by a man like you. So be off, 
and take the price they offer you for the 
bowls.” 
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But the waves of the old man’s wrath 
were too high to be stilled by a word from 
Ts’éng, and he turned fiercely on that 
young gentleman. 

“Who are you,” he cried, “that you 
should tell me what to take and what to 
leave? Because you got a degree through 
your uncle’s favoritism, you think yourself 
entitled to dictate to me, do you? Nay, 
don’t pretend to be angry; you know what 
I say is true, and other people know it 
also. Did I not hear young Mr. Tso 
charge you with it inthe Street of Longev- 
ity the other day? and did I not see you, 
instead of facing him, sneak away like a 
whipped cur?” 

The greater the truth the more bitter 
the sting. The pedlar’s words cut Ts’éng 
like a whip, and the anger which rose in 
his breast being supported by his bor- 
rowed courage, he seized the old man by 
the throat, and with a violent shove threw 
him backwards on the pathway. Having 
accomplished this heroic feat, he turned 
to his servants with an expression which 
said plainly, “ See what I can.do when I 
am really roused.” 

Catching his cue, the servants assumed 
attitudes of astonished admiration. 

“ Hai-yah,” said one, “your honor’s 
anger is more terrible than a lion’s rage !” 

“If he had only known the measure of 
your honor’s courage,” said the other, “he 
would have mounted a tiger’s back rather 
than anger you.” 

Pleased and triumphant, Ts’éng turned 
to take another look at his fallen victim, 
when, to his horror and alarm, he saw him 
lying silent, motionless, and deathlike on 
the spot where he had fallen. Instantly 
his assumed air of braggadocio left him, 
the blood fled from his flushed cheeks, and 
in the twinkling of an eye there passed 
through his mind a vision of himself 
branded as a murderer, carried before the 
magistrate, imprisoned, tortured, and be- 
headed. The vision, momentary though 
it was, was enough to rack hic nervous 
temperament with fearful terrors; and 
forgetful of his former attitude, he threw 
himself on the ground by the prostrate 
pediar, imploring him to rouse himself, 
and calling on his servants to help him 
raise the apparently lifeless man. 

But the servants were nearly as un- 
nefved as their master; and it was with 
great difficulty that the three men carried 
their victim into the doorkeeper’s room. 
There Golden-lilies, who had been dis- 
turbed by the noise, found the three men 
helplessly gazing at the senseless form of 
the old man. Hastily sending one ser- 





vant for cold water, and another for a 
fan, she took her place by the bedside, 
and having unfastened the pedlar’s collar, 
turned to her husband to ask an explana- 
tion of the affair. As well as his confused 
mind would let him, he told his story with 
tolerable accuracy. Only in one place did 
he kick over the traces of truth, and that 
was when he roundly asserted that he had 
not used violence towards the sufferer. 
“] merely,” said he, “laid my hand upon 
his shoulder, and it was while starting 
back in a nervous tremor that his foot 
slipped on the pavement and down he 
fell.’ Tothe servants who had now re- 
turned Ts’éng appealed for confirmation 
of this statement, and received from them 
a warm verbal support of this very new 
story; alas ! how different a one from that 
in which he had gloried but a few mo- 
ments before ! 

Meanwhile Golden-lilies was sprinkling 
the old man’s face with the water, and 
gently fanning him, in response to which 
judicious treatment he opened his eyes. 
At first his gaze was strange and wild, 
but presently he recognized those about 
him; and to Ts’éng’s infinite relief, asked 
where he was, and what had happened. 
Returning consciousness gave life to his 
formerly deathlike features, and the rec- 
ognition of it produced ano less change in 
Ts’éng’s countenance. The vision which 
had passed through his mind when he 
thought the old man was dead, had 
haunted him still, and no effort would pre- 
vent the pictures his imagination had con- 
jured up from returning to his mental 
sight. Now he could thrust them on one 
side as a man throws off a nightmare; and 
in his delight he seized the awakened 
pediar’s hand, and would have shaken it 
wildly had not Golden-lilies warned him 
to do nothing of the kind. By degrees 
the old mah recovered his recollection of 
all that had passed; and when a cup of 
tea had still further revived him, Ts’éng 
led him to the divan in the reception-hall, 
while wine was warmed for his benefit. 
Again and again Ts’éng expressed his 
regret at the accident; and when the old 
man insisted on starting homewards, lest 
he should be too late for the ferry-boat 
across the lake, his host presented him, 
as a peace-offering, with two ounces of 
silver and a roll of silk, neatly packed 
away in one of Golden-lilies’ baskets. 
When the door was closed on his guest, 
Ts’éng betook himself to Golden-lilies’ 
apartments with an intense feeling of re- 
lief. His mind was incapable of perspec- 
tive; and in all affairs of life the present 
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loomed so large to his mental sight, that 
everything else was invisible. At this 
moment his escape from a great peril gave 
a nervous elasticity to his spirits which 
contrasted painiully with his abject dejec- 
tion of a few hours before. Golden-lilies, 
rightly divining the frame of mind in 
which he was likely to be, had prepared 
for him a soothing repast of chicken’s 
liver, sweetmeats, and ginseng, with a pot 
of some excellent Soo-chow wine to wash 
them down. Though not hungry, Ts’éng 
was feverish and thirsty, and the quantity 
of wine he took was quite out of propor- 
tion to the quantity of viands he ate. 
However, Golden-lilies’ end was attained. 
He was revived and strengthened, and she 
even did not object to his becoming some- 
what excited. It was better than seeing 
him leaden-eyed and trembling. By de- 
grees, under the influence of the wine, he 
began to explain away the slip which he 
had been so glad to invent to account for 
the pedlar’s fall, and was just describing 
the pot-valiant part he had played, when 
Tan hurriedly entered with the news that 
Lai, the ferryman, was outside, and in- 
sisted on seeing his honor at once. The 
man’s face and manner were so perturbed 
that all the beneficial effects of Golden- 
lilies’ feast vanished, and she turned to 
see her lord and master again pale and 
limp. 

“What is the matter?” asked Ts’éng, 
as the ferryman, without waiting for an 
invitation, entered the room. This man 
was one of Ts’éng’s many dé¢e noirs. He 
was a rough, determined fellow, with a 
truculent face, and no less truculent man- 
ner. He had, further, an unconcealed 
contempt for Ts’éng, and lost no oppor- 
tunities of showing it. That this man, 
therefore, should be the bearer of what 
Ts’éng instinctively knew to be bad tid- 
ings, was an additional bitterness to the 
pill. 

“TI have brought you bad news, Mr. 
Ts’éng, and thought I would just step in 
and tell you, before going on to the mag- 
istrate,” added the man ominously. 

“What is your news?” said Ts’éng, in 
vain attempting to suppress his apprehen- 
sions. 

“ The old pedlar, Ting, whom you threw 
down on the pavement, is dead.” 

If the executioner’s axe had at that 
moment descended on the neck of poor 
Ts’éng he could not have looked more 
bereft of life than he did as he threw him- 
self back in his chair at these words. For 
some seconds his power of speech failed 
him, and at last he gasped out, — 
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“What do you mean? How did he 
die? Not that it matters to me,” he add- 
ed, with a violent effort to appear calm. 

“He came down to my boat to cross 
the lake,” said Lai, looking steadfastly on 
his victim, “and after we had gone a short 
way across he appeared to turn faint and 
giddy, and at last he tumbled off the seat 
into the bottom of the boat. As quickly 
as I could I put down my oars to help 
him up, when I saw it was something 
worse than a faint, and he had just time 
to tell me of the scuffle at your door, and 
that you had pushed him down and killed 
him, when he fell back dead.” 

“It is a lie,” screamed Ts’éng; “ when 
he left this house he was quite well.” 

“Well, all I know is,” said Lai, “ that 
he is now dead, and that when in the act 
of death he said you were his murderer. 
These are some things,” he added, hold- 
ing up Golden-lilies’ basket with the roll 
of silk, “which he had in his hand when 
he came into the boat.” 

Ts’éng gazed at these evidences of the 
truth of the man’s story with a fixed and 
glassy stare, while poor Golden-lilies stood 
by with her face in her hands weeenng 
bitterly. In one short day all that ha 
been pleasurable in their existence had 
been exchanged for blank despair. The 
morning had opened with bright hopes 
and brilliant expectations, and now the 
evening had set in with a black darkness 
of misery that crushed them to the ground. 
For some seconds not another word was 
uttered. But presently Golden-lilies went 
over to her husband, and taking his hand 
in hers, whispered something in his ear, 
which brought a ray of intelligence into 
his face. 

“Yes, you are right; I will try,” he fal- 
tered. 

“You and I have known one another a 
long time, Lai,” he said, “and 1 am sure 
you would not do an injury to an old 
neighbor and friend. This is a bad busi- 
ness, and I swear to you I am not to 
blame. His foot slipped, and he fell 
down. It will do you no good to tell any 
one about it; and if you will keep the se- 
cret, 1 will willingly pay you handsomely. 


.|Oh, promise me that you will,” said the 


— man, throwing himself at Lai’s 
eet. 

Here was a pretty position for a gradu- 
ate and an expectant mandarin! On his 
knees at the feet of a common fellow, who 
did not know one character from another, 
and who knew as much about Confucius 
as he did about Mahomet: 

“ Well, Mr. Ts’éng,” said Lai, “I don’t 
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want to do anything to injure you, but the 
man died in my boat; so that unless I 
can explain his death, I shall be charged 
with the murder.” 

“Where is he?” gasped poor Ts’éng. 

“In my boat,” said Lai. “I have an- 
chored it in a quiet place up the river, so 
that no one should go on board.” 

“Oh, if you will only keep the matter a 
secret,” said Ts’éng, rising as his hopes 
rose, “I will give you any sum you ask.” 

“ But what am I to do with the body?” 
hesitated Lai. 

“You can bury it in my graveyard, 
which is, as you know, on the bank of the 
lake. The night is very dark, and the 
wall round the yard is high, so that no 
one will see you.” 

“ But I cannot do it by myself.” 

“No; but I will send two of my ser- 
vants with you. If you will only do this 
for me, I will be your slave for the rest of 
my life.” 

“ Well,” said Lai, after a few moments’ 
apparent consideration, “if you will give 
me money enough to set up a fish shop, I 
don’t mind doing this job to oblige you.” 

“ Gladly I will,” said Ts’éng; “and now 
I will call the servants.” So having sum- 
moned Tan and Le, he repeated to them 
the story told by Lai. With many appeals 
to their good feeling and sense of grati- 
tude, he begged them to do him this ser- 
vice, promising that he would give them 
substantial rewards if they consented, 
After some hesitation and discussion, the 
men came to terms, and went off with the 
ferryman, armed with spades. 

The three men stole out like conspira- 
tors into the street, and, following devious 
lanes and unfrequented ways, they reached 
the boat, snugly moored under the bank 
of the lake. 

“Take care where you go,” said Lai, as 
they stepped on board, “and just sit where 
you are while I get to the oars.” The 
men, who were beginning to feel nervous 
and frightened, needed no second bidding ; 
and after half an hour’s pull, Lai, who 
knew the lake as well by night as by day, 
ran the boat ashore at Ts’éng’s tamily 
graveyard. 

“Now come here and help me with the 
old man,” said he, as soon as he had se- 
cured the boat to the bank. 

“ Why, he is all wet,’ said Tan, as he 
helped to lift the body. 

“] know,” answered Lai; “he fell into 
the water when lie turned giddy, and I 
had to pull him out.” 

“You did not say anything about that 
up at the house,” said Tan. 
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“Well, I tell you now, and that is 
enough, is it not?” answered Lai sullenly. 

With considerable difficulty the three 
men groped their way into the graveyard 
bearing their ghastly burden, and at once 
set to work to dig a grave. Every now 
and then the sound of passing footsteps 
made them pause in their work; and once 
they were evidently heard, for through 
the darkness there came the challenge, 
“ Who is that in Mr. Ts’éng’s graveyard ?” 
But presently the challenger went on, and 
before long the dead body was safely laid 
to rest, and the soil beaten flat over it. 
So soon as the work was done, the men 
made their way hastily to the boat, being 
glad enough to escape from the dark, 
silent, and ghostly cemetery. On their 
return they found Ts’éng anxiously await- 
ingthem. Again and again he made them 
assure him that no one had seen them, 
and as often he made them swear that 
they would keep his secret faithfully. 
That night the two servants went to bed 
rich men, while Ts’éng retired to Golden- 
lilies’ apartment to try to lose his con- 
sciousness of misery in sleep. But this 
was beyond his power; occasionally he 
dosed, but only to dream that the pedlar 
was standing in the street accusing him 
aloud of his murder, and then with a vio- 
lent start and scream he awoke. Poor 
Golden-lilies fared very little better; and 
when morning dawned they both arose, 
weary and unrefreshed, to meet they knew 
not what, and to face their difficulties with 
the best courage they could muster. 

The sight even of the two confederate 
servants was a torture to poor Ts’éng, 
who knew, or fancied he knew, that they 
were watching him to see howa murderer 
would behave himself; and were mentally 
speculating on what would happen if the 
secret they held in their possession ever 
became known. In the same way every 
incident which occurred bore reference 
in his imagination to the terrible event of 
the preceding evening. Even little Prim- 
rose’s innocent questions of why he 
looked so pale, and why he would not 
come out with her into the garden as 
usual, were more than he could endure; 
and the child was promptly handed over 
to her nurse, who had orders to keep her 
quiet and atadistance. As to his being 
able to eat any breakfast, that was quite 
out of the question; and if there had 
been any chance of his having an appe- 
tite for dinner, it was dissipated by a 
note he received from a neighbor, who 
wrote to say that in passing the Ts’éng 
cemetery on the preceding night, he had 
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heard the sound of pickaxes and shovels, 
and that to his question of * Who was 
there?” he had failed to get a reply. The 
writer excused himself for not having 
gone into the graveyard, by pleading the 
lateness of the hour and the darkness of 
the night. But he “humbly ventured to 
recommend that Ts’éng should look into 
the matter.” 

With a look of indescribable misery, 
Ts’éng handed this letter to Golden-lilies, 
who throughout the morning, partly, pos- 
sibly, because hers was not the head in 
danger, had shown a much bolder front 
to fortune than her lord and master had 
been able to do, but also, doubtless, be- 
cause, though of the softer sex, she was 
made of sterner stuff. 

“Sit down and answer the letter at 
once,” she said, “and while thanking him 
for his vigilance” (“Curse him for it,” 
muttered Ts’éng,) “say that you will send 
at once to make inquiries.” 

Ts’éng did as he was bid, and then re- 
lapsed into blank misery. Possibly he 
was under the delusion that remorse for 
having taken the life of a fellow-creature 
was the mainspring of his mental agony ; 
but had he analyzed his feelings carefully, 
he would have found that thac feeling 
hardly entered at all into his cogitations. 
Blank fear it was that oppressed him; 
fear of being dragged off to prison as a 
murderer — fear of having to face the 
magistrate who had so lately entertained 
him — fear of being tortured if he did not 
confess, and fear, if he did, of the execu- 
tioner’s fatal weapon. If he had been 
capable of diving into his inner feelings, 
he would have known that an assurance 
that his crime would ‘never be discovered, 
had that been possible, would have lifted 
the whole weight from his overburdened 
soul; but now, while at one moment in 
his terror he almost wished that it might 
be brought to light at once, that he might 
escape irom his torturing suspense, at 
another, he tried to buoy himself up with 
the hope that it would never be found out. 
One thing he had determined to do, and 
that was, as soon as he had settled with 
Lai, who was to call after dusk, he would 
go himself to the graveyard to make quite 
sure that the work was well done. Much 
though he hated and feared the ferryman, 
he now had a morbid longing for his ar- 
rival; and when that worthy appeared, he 
received him with open arms. 

Lai was as undemonstrative and self- 


possessed as Ts’tng was effusive and 
flurried ; and a glance at that unfortunate 
young gentleman was enough to convince 
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his visitor that he had the game in his 
hands. 

“Well, Mr. Ts’éng,” he began, as he 
seated himself uninvited, “1 have come 
according to arrangement to settle about 
last night’s job.” 

“Yes, yes; don’t say anything more 
about ¢hat,” said Ts’éng, shuddering. “I 
have here two hundred taels of silver, 
which I hope you will accept from me.” 

“That is not enough,” answered Lai; 
“do you think I would have buried a mur- 
dered man ™ 

“Oh don’t, don’t. Well, come, I will 
give you another fifty taels; surely that 
will satisfy you,” said Ts’éng, who, though 
anxious to quiet Lai, had an intense dis- 
like to parting with his money. 

“ Now, look here, Mr. Ts’éng,” said 
Lai deliberately, and with a threatening 
countenance, “if you don’t give me down 
three hundred taels, good weight, I shall 
go on at once to the magistrate’s to ——” 

“ Say no more, you shall have the three 
hundred. And now, I have something to 
ask of you —I want you to row me up to 
the graveyard and show me where 7¢ is.” 

“Very well,” replied Lai; “there will 
not be any one wanting to cross the lake 
to-night, so we can start now if you like.” 

“Ts it dark enough?” asked Ts’éng. 

“Tt is so dark that you might run into 
your best friend’s arms without his know- 
ing you; and unless you have the eyes of 
a cat or an owl, you won’t see much when 
you get there.” 

With much caution the expedition was 
made, and Ts’éng satisfied himself, as far 
as the darkness would allow, that every 
care had been taken to make the newly 
made grave as much like the surrounding 
soil as possible. He returned, therefore, 
with his mind now at rest, and as days 
went by and nothing serious occurred to 
arouse his fears, he gradually recovered 
much of his ordinary placidity. Not that 
he altogether escaped annoyance; for 
Lai, luxuriating in his suddenly acquired 
wealth, showed a tendency to break out 
into riot, and in his cups he allowed him- 
self to talk of his friendship with “ young 
Ts’éng ” in a way which, coupled with his 
sudden wealth, made his neighbors won- 
der and gossip, From some of these 
Ts’éng learned what was going on. The 
bare idea of his alliance with Lai becom- 
ing a subject of tittle-tattle was torture to 
him, and he took an opportunity of beg- 
ging the ferryman to be more cautious. 
Being not unwilling to worry poor Ts’éng, 
Lai affected to be indifferent to anything 
people might say, and adopted altogether 
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so defiant a tone, that he brought Ts’éng 
once again to his knees. 

To add to Ts’éng’s anxieties, little 
Primrose was seized one evening with a 
violent headache and every symptom of 
high fever. For three days the child lay 
tossing to and ‘fro with burning skin, 
parched mouth, and throbbing head; and 
when, at the end of that time, these symp- 
toms abated, their origin was made plain 
by an eruption which was unmistakably 
that of smallpox. The doctor who was 
summoned felt the pulse of the sufferer 
and prescribed gixseng, and broth made of 
cassia shoots, in accordance with the dic- 
tum of the highest authorities. But to 
this orthodox treatment the disease de- 
clined to submit. The virulence of the 
distemper was unchecked; and though 
‘Golden-lilies paid numerous visits to the 
shrine of the Goddess of Smallpox, and 
spent large sums of money in the pur- 


chase of offerings to that deity, the child 
‘daily and hourly grew worse, until the 


doctor had unwillingly to acknowledge 
that he could do nothing more. It is dif- 
ficult to say which of the parents during 
these dark days suffered the greatest 
mental agony. Golden-lilies’ distress was 
that of an agonized mother, tortured by 
the fear of losing her only child; while 
Ts’éng’s grief at the possible loss of his 
fondling was aggravated by a supersti- 
tious belief that his own crime had brought 
this misery upon him. Even the doctor, 
accustomed as he was to displays of affec- 
tion, was touched by the grief of the young 
couple, and, forgetful of all professional 
etiquette, he recommended Ts’éng, as a 
last hope, to send for a quack practitioner, 
residing at a town some twenty miles 
away, who had, he said, acquired a repu- 
tation for the successful treatment of sim- 
ilar desperate cases. 

Eagerly catching at this straw, Ts’éng 
wrote a note begging the doctor “ to deign 
to visit his straw hut, and to bend his 
omniscient mind to the case of his insig- 
nificant child,” and bade Tan carry it at 
once to its destination. But since the 
night when Ts’éng had been obliged to 
place his secret in the hands of his two 
servants, their manner had been less re- 
spectful than formerly, and sometimes 
even defiant. To Tan the present mis- 
sion was evidently distasteful; and it was 
only by the promise of a handsome reward 
that Ts’éng at last succeeded in getting 
him off. During the whole afternoon of 
that day, time seemed to the watchers to 
stand still; and towards night, when they 
hoped that the expected doctor might ap- 





pear, every approaching horse’s hoof 
brought hope, which as often was destined 
to be disappointed as the tramp died away 
again in the distance. Meanwhile Prim- 
rose grew worse and worse. As night 
came on unconsciousness set in; and just 
before dawn the little thing gave a deep 
sigh and passed into the land of shades. 

Both Ts’éng and Golden-lilies were 
completely crushed by the ruin of all their 
hopes; and when Tan made his appear- 
ance towards noon, they scarcely heeded 
his explanation that he had waited all 
night at the doctor’s house, expecting his 
return from a distant professional visit, 
and that, when morning came, he had 
thought it best to come back, even with- 
out the doctor, to report his want of suc- 
cess. 

Much sympathy was felt with the sor- 
row-stricken parents at the loss of their 
only child, and many were the visits of 
condolence which Ts’éng received during 
the ensuing days. Among others, a rela- 
tion called, who, after having expressed 
his sympathy, added with evident reluc- 
tance, ‘‘There is a matter, my brother, 
about which I feel bound to speak to you, 
although I am most unwilling to trouble 
you about ordinary affairs at such a time 
as this.” 

“ Please don’t let my affliction interfere 
with any matter of business,” said Ts’éng. 

“Well, the fact is,” said his guest, 
“that the other morning —it was, I re- 
member, the morning after your little one 
departed for the Yellow Springs — one of 
my servants came home very much the 
worse for wine and opium; and on my 
asking him for an explanation of his con- 
duct, he said that a man of yours named 
Tan had kept him up all night drinking 
and smoking at the opium tavern in the 
town. Can this be true?” 

“ It is quite impossible,” replied Ts’éng ; 
“for the whole of that night Tan was 
twenty miles away, at the house of a doc- 
tor to whom I had sent him.” 

“Well, I have brought my man,” said 
the other, “ that he may repeat his story 
in your presence, and that, if necessary, 
we should confront him with Tan.” 

“ Let him come in, by all means,” said 
Ts’éng. 

In obedience to a summons Tan’s ac- 
cuser entered the room. He was a dissi- 
pated-looking fellow. His face was thin 
and drawn, and of that peculiar mahogany 
hue which is begotten by long-continued 
indulgence in the opium-pipe. From the 
same habit his teeth were blackened, and 
the whites of his eyes looked as though 








they had been smoke-dried.* On entering 
he bowed his knee, and then proceeded to 
give a circumstantial account of the night 
in question. At first Ts’éng had treated 
his accusations with contempt; but the 
remarkably coherent manner in which the 
man retailed his story, suggested doubts 
to his mind, which tortured him with mis- 
givings. Without waiting for the conclu- 
sion of the man’s statement, therefore, he 
summoned Tan to face his accuser. With 
a glance Tan took in the position of affairs, 
and having with a considerable effort 
mastered the uneasiness which the crisis 
provoked, he stood ready to brazen it out. 

*“ This man tells me,” said Ts’éng, “that 
instead of carrying my letter to the doctor 
the other evening, you passed the night 
drinking and smoking with him at a tav- 
ern in the town. Is this true or false?” 

“Tt is false, your honor; and I can only 
suppose that this man, to whom I have 
only spoken once or twice in my life, must 
have invented this story out of spite, or in 
order to shield, in some way which I do 
not understand, his own conduct from 
blame.” 

“ Are not you ashamed to tell such a lie 
in the sight of heaven?” said the man, 
quite taken aback by the coolness of the 
denial; “ but fortunately I have some evi- 
dence of the truth of my story, which you 
will find it hard to meet. Did you deliver 
your master’s letter to the doctor?” 

“ Certainly I did.” 

“ That is curious; for I happen to have 
here a letter which I found on the floor of 
the room we occupied at the tavern, and 
which I strongly suspect is the letter you 
were intrusted with. Will you see for 
yourself, sir, whether this is your letter 
or not?” said the man, handing to Ts’eng 
an unopened envelope, which he produced 
from his sleeve. 

With a trembling hand Ts’éng took the 
letter, and at a glance recognized it as the 
one he had written with such eager haste, 
and with such a longing hope. The 
thought that but for the treachery of the 
wretch before him his little Primrose 
might have been still with him was more 
than he could bear. For a moment he 
fell back in his chair with quivering lips 
and cheeks as pale as death, and then 
as suddenly the blood rushed headlong 
through his veins, and with wild eyes and 
uttering savage curses he sprang from his 
chair and rushed upon Tan, who, accept- 
ing the turn things had taken, had fallen 
on his knees, and was performing the 
kotow with every token of humble sub- 
mission. 
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With wild fury Ts’éng kicked at the 
bowing head of his follower, and might 
probably have been charged a second 
time with manslaughter, had not his guest 
dragged him by main force back to his 
chair and dismissed Tan from the room. 

It was a long time before Ts’éng could 
recover his composure. His nerves were 
completely unstrung, and he trembled like 
a leaf. His friend, who was a determined 
fatalist, used every argument at his com- 
mand to soothe his remorse and regrets. 
He pointed out that Heaven having 
doomed the death of little Primrose, noth- 
ing could have prevented it; that even if 
the doctor had come, he could not have 
lengthened out her life one moment be- 
yond the time allowed her by the Fates; 
and that, therefore, though Tan’s conduct 
had been infamous, it had not in any way 
influenced the result. ‘1 quite admit that 
the man deserves punishment for his dis- 
obedience, and I would suggest that you 
should now order him to be bambooed on 
the spot. It will satisfy justice, and will, 
at the same time, be a relief to your feel- 
ings.” 

“It will certainly be a relief to me to 
see the fiendish brute suffer,” said Ts’éag, 
“and it shall be done at once.” So say- 
ing, he directed three of his servants to 
seize Tan and to flog him in the court- 
yard. The men, who were evidently not 
unused to the kind of business, dragged 
the offender in and stretched him face 
downwards on the stones of the yard. 
One then sat on his shoulders, another on 
his ankles, while a third, being provided 
with half a split bamboo, prepared to in- 
flict chastisement. At a signal from 
Ts’éng the concave side of the bamboo 
descended on the back of the thighs of 
the culprit with tremendous force and 
effect. The wretched man’s frame quiv- 
ered throughout, and as blow after blow 
fell he uttered cries for mercy, and bitter 
groans which would have appealed to the 
heart of any one whose feelings were not 
deadened by mental tortures. But Ts’éng, 
in his present unhinged frame of mind, 
had no mercy, and if a restraining hand 
had not been outstretched he would have 
allowed the wretched man to die under 
the lash. As it was, his friend interfered, 
and warned Ts’éng that the punishment 
was becoming excessive. To this remon- 
strance Ts’éng yielded, and the blows 
were stayed. But Tan, whose cries had 
gradually died away into silence, remained 
motionless, and unconscious of the mercy 
which had been extended to him. Seeing 
his condition, the servants carried him otf 
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to his bed, where, under the influence of 
restoratives, he was by degrees brought 
back to life. But it was many days before 
he was able to move; and even then his 
weakness was so great and his nerves so 
shattered, that he had the air of a man re- 
covering from a long illness. If, however, 
Ts’éng had hoped that the punishment 
would have produced penitence, he was 
much mistaken. At the best of times 
Tan’s temper was not good. He was by 
nature morose and revengeful, and a cer- 
tain want of courage in his composition 
disposed him towards deceit. With re- 
gaining strength he brooded more and 
more over the treatment he had received, 
and he vowed a fierce vow that for every 
blow that had been inflicted on him he 
would exact a tenfold vengeance. 

Meanwhile the anxiety, grief, and ex- 
citement of the last few days had reduced 
Ts’éng tothe verge of illness, and his gen- 
eral debility added a new cause of anxiety 
to poor Golden-lilies’ already overbur- 
dened bosom. So serious was his condi- 
tion, that she persuaded him to pay a visit 
to his brother at Soo-chow, for the sake 
of the change of scene and air. The rem- 
edy was exactly what he required; and 
after a fortnight’s absence, he wrote to say 
that he was so much better that he should 
follow his letter at the interval of a day. 

Ly this time Tan was able to walk, and 
so soon as he was assured of the date of 
his master’s return, he absented himself 
from the house for the rest of the day. 
Towards evening he returned, and though 
his mood was exultant, he was strictly 
reticent as to his doings while abroad. 
His fellow-servants were too busy to be 
inquisitive ; and as his enfeebled condition 
still prevented him from serving, he was 
left to himself. 

The next day, towards evening, as 
Ts’tng’s chair turned into the road in 
which his house stood, two police runners, 
who had been sitting on a doorstep oppo- 
site, rose and crossed over to Ts’éng’s 
gateway. At the familiar shout of the 
chair coolies, Zung-chia lai-lo (“ The mas- 
ter has come”), the big folding-doors were 
thrown open, and the bearers were on the 
point of crossing the threshold, when one 
of the policemen advanced, and producing 
a warrant, ordered the coolies to stop and 
Ts’éngto dismount. Instinctively Ts’éng 
obeyed, and was for the first moment or 
two so dazed that he hardly seemed to be 
aware what was going on. By degrees 


out, “* What is the warrant for?” “ Mur- 
der,” answered the man, as he laid his 
hand on Ts’éng’s arm. It was fortunate 
for Ts’éng that he did so, for without some 
support he would have fallen prone to the 
ground. As it was, it was as much as the 
two men could do to support his tottering 
steps for a few yards, and then his legs 
refused to move, and his head fell forward 
on his chest as he dropped off into a dead 
faint. Seeing the condition of their mas- 
ter, the coolies brought forward his sedan, 
and the policemen accepting their aid, put 
the inanimate form of their prisoner into 
the chair, and directed the coolies to carry 
it to the prison at the district magistrate’s 
yamun. The distance was not great, and 
the coolies, anxious to save their mas- 
ter from additional shame, hurried fast 
through the streets. On arriving at the 
yamun, they entered the front gates, and 
were then directed by the policemen to 
turn off to the left through a door, the 
insignia of which, a painted tiger’s head, 
with huge, staring eyes, and widely opened 
jaws, marked it as the entrance to the 
prison. Passing through this they entered 
a narrow passage, at the end of which was 
a courtyard, where the coolies were or- 
dered to put down their load. It had 
never been the fate of either of these two 
men to find themselves within a prison 
before; and the sights which met their 
eyes made them shudder to think what 
their master’s feelings would be when he 
awoke to consciousness and found himself 
in such a place. 

In the courtyard itself, groups of pris- 
oners, bound with heavy chains, were 
huddled together, whose appearance was 
enough to carry horror and compassion to 
the minds of all but those case-hardened 
by habit. Their faces were thin and worn, 
and bore the cadaverous hue which is 
commonly begotten by want and foul air; 
while the listless expression of their eyes 
and the languid movements of their limbs 
furnished additional testimony to the state 
of weakness to which they had been re- 
duced. The condition of their persons 
was filthy in the extreme. Skin disease 
in every form was rife among them; and 
it was plain that a rich harvest was ripen- 
ing for death within the walls of the jail. 
As the poor wretches crowded round the 
sedan-chair to see who could be the new 
arrival who came in such state, the coolies 
instinctively drew back; and if the head 





jailer had not made his appearance at the 


the dress of the policeman, with his red-| moment, and with a sweeping blow and a 


tasseled official cap and long robe, helped 
him to realize the situation, and he gasped 
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left in his chair. Scarcely less repulsive 
than the prisoners was the jailer, but for 
different reasons. There were no signs 
of want or ill health about him, nor was 
he dirtier than Chinamen of his class 
generally are, but a harder and more ma- 
lignant face than his it is impossible to 
imagine. And that these outward signs 
were but the reflection of the savage cru- 
elty of his character, was proved by the 
look of abject terror with which the pris- 
oners regarded him. Ina voice thick and 
grating, he ordered two of his myrmidons 
to manacle Ts’éng, and then to carry him 
into one of the cells which formed the 
eastern and western sides of the court- 
yard. Even from the outside these places 
looked more like wild-beast dens than the 
dwellings of human beings. The roofs 
were low, and a double row of strong 
wooden palisades, reaching from the 
ground to the eaves, guarded them in 
front. Into one of these dungeons, over 
whose portal was inscribed, as if in bitter 
mockery, the motto, “ The misery of day 
may be the happiness of to-morrow,” 
Ts’éng was carried. The coolies, deter- 
mined to see the last of their master, fol- 
lowed himin. As they reached the door 
they recoiled as though a blast of a char- 
nel-house had rushed out against them. 
Never were human senses assailed by an 
atmosphere more laden with pestilence 
and death. After a moment’s hesitation, 
however, they mustered up courage to 
enter, and waited just long enough to see 
their master laid on the raised wooden 
platform which extended along the side 
of the den. As they were not allowed to 
do anything for him, and as the turnkeys 
promised that he should be looked after, 
they escaped into the open air. 

True to their word, and possibly in the 
hope of a reward, the turnkeys applied 
water to Ts’éng’s face and head, and suc- 
ceeded in reawakening life. At first he 
began to move restlessly, and to moan 
piteously, and then opened his lack-lustre 
eyes. For a moment or two he saw noth- 
ing, but by degrees his power of conscious 
sight returned, and he looked wildly round 
the cell. His first impression was that 
he had passed into a land of eternal pun- 
ishment, such as he had heard Buddhists 
speak of, and he shrieked aloud for mercy. 
The sight, however, of the policeman who 
had served the warrant on him, recalled 
to his recollection the circumstances of 
his arrest; and as his real condition 
dawned upon him, he sank back on the 
stage, overcome with horror and despair. 
How long he lay in this condition he knew 
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| not, but he was aroused from it by the 
| entrance of the prisoners from the court- 
| yard, who were being driven in for the 
|night. Already the platform was full 
|enough, but with these new arrivals the 
overcrowding became excessive; and as 
the weary wretches struggled with their 
little remaining strength for the places 
nearest tothe grating, they jostled Ts’éng, 
and fought across him like wild beasts, 
adding a new horror to his misery. The 
atmosphere of the den became also even 
fouler than before; and what with the 
heat and stench, Ts’éng began to feel 
feverish and ill. His head ached fiercely, 
his skin burnt, and his mouth was dry and 
parched. In his agony he called aloud 
for water; and though at first his cries 
were disregarded, his importunity pre- 
vailed with a prisoner less callous than 
the rest, who filled a tin mug from a tub 
which stood in the middle of the cell. 
The act of moving the water caused a 
fetid stench to rise from the slimy surface 
of the reservoir; and so foul were the 
contents of the mug, that, though burning 
with fever, Ts’éng could scarcely make 
up his mind to taste them. But thirsty 
men will swallow anything; and at last he 
drained the cup to its dregs, and even 
returned it to his benefactor with grateful 
thanks. 

All night long he tossed about, burning 
with fever and tortured by delirium. His 
restlessness earned for him the anathe- 
mas of his fellow-prisoners, who, having 
been long inured to the foul atmosphere 
of the den, slept in comparative quiet. 
As daylight dawned the figures about him 
mixed themselves up with his delirious 
dreams, which, however, could add noth- 
ing to the horrors actually presented to 
his eye. Shocking as had been the as- 
pect of his fellow-prisoners in the court- 
yard the day before, it was nothing to be 
compared to the condition of many of 
those whose weakness had prevented them 
from groping their way into the outer air. 
One group of these were huddled together 
at the end of the platform, whose ema- 
ciated bodies and look of fierce agony told 
only too plainly that they were starving. 
One of their number had already been 
released from his tortures by death; and 
the rats, more conscious of the fact than 
the jailers, were gnawing at the only fleshy 
parts of his skeleton-like form. A like 
fate was the only portal of escape left to 
those about him, and eagerly they desired 
to meet it. Ever and anon sleep relieved 
| Ts’éng’s eyes from the contemplation of 
| these horrors, and then in his dreams, as 
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though by a law of contraries, he wan- 
dered in the asphodel meadows of Ely- 
sium, surrounded by every object calcu- 
lated to gratify the imagination and de- 
light the senses. The transition from 
these visions to a perception of his actual 
surroundings was sharp and bitter. In 
moments of reason he sought for the 
means of escape from the terrors of his 
present cell. He knew enough of prisons 
to know that it was in the power of the 
turnkeys to mitigate the sufferings of 
their charges, and he knew that money 
was the key to open the door of their 
sympathies. He remembered that when 
arrested he had some ten or twelve ounces 
of silver in his pocket, and he made up 
his'mind to try the effect of these on the 
turnkey when he should come to open the 
cell in the morning. At last that happy 
moment arrived. The man who had 
turned the key on him the night before 
now threw open the door, and Ts’éng, in 
company with most of his fellow-prison- 
ers, crawled out into the fresher air of 
the courtyard. As the turnkey passed 
through the yard, Ts’éng accosted him, 
and in exchange for the contents of his 
purse, procured a breakfast which was the 
feast of an epicure compared to the fare 
dealt out to the common herd.* 
Meanwhile Golden-lilies’ night had been 
scarcely more pleasantly spent than her 
husband’s; and to her also had occurred 
the idea that it would be possible to buy 
with money the consideration of the jail- 
ers. While it was yet early, therefore, 
she collected all the available cash in the 
house, and set out in her sedan-chair for 
the prison. The head jailer received the 
announcement of her name with a cynical 
smile. He had expected that she would 
come, and knew well the object of her 
visit. Accustomed to such interviews, 
and to the readiest means of turning them 
to the best account, he at first assumed a 
hard and unrelaxing manner, and yielded 
only to Golden-lilies’ entreaties when he 
had drained her resources. The upshot, 
however, of the visit was, that Ts’éng was 
summoned before the jailer, and was told 
that, in consideration of his being untried, 
he should be removed to another court- 
yard, “ where,” said the jailer, with some- 
thing approaching a smile, “I hope you 
will be more comfortable than you proba- 
bly were last night.” In fulfilment of 





* If any should think this description of a Chinese | 
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this concession, Ts’éng was led off to a 
neighboring compound, which appeared 
almost clean and healthy in comparison 
with the one he had just left. The pris- 
oners in it also were fewer in number, and 
though they were dirty and unshaven, 
they were evidently of a higher class than 
Ts’éng’s late companions. They wel- 
comed Ts’éng with some attempts at con- 
versation, and performed various kindly 
offices for him, which, in his weak state of 
health, were more than he had either en- 
ergy or strength to accomplish for him- 
self. One man in particular, a stout, 
cheery-looking son of Ham, was very kind 
and attentive; and as the day wore on, 
and they began to know more about one 
another, and the offences with which they 
were severally charged, this man did much 
to lighten the cares of all, and of Ts’éng 
in particular, to whom he seemed to have 
taken a liking. Of Ts’éng’s prospects — 
“as I suppose,” he said, “ you are willing 
to be liberal with your money,” — he pro- 
fessed to take a hopeful view; while he 
did not conceal the fact that his own 
career would in all probability be quickly 
cut short. 

“ Instigating a rebellion is not a crime 
that finds mercy, even though it might be 
justified, as in my case, by the tyranny of 
the local mandarins.” 

“But if you are without hope, how can 
you possibly be as cheerful as you are?” 
said Ts’éng. 

‘Because I am a philosopher,” said 
Lung — for that was his name; “ because 
1 have drunk deep at the fountain which 
inspired Laou-tsze, Chwang-tsze, and oth- 
ers, and have learnt with them the true 
value of life and the art of living and 
dying.” 

“The men you speak of were heretics,” 
replied Ts’éng, “and went so far as even 
to speak disrespectfully of our great mas- 
ter Confucius. Nothing but disappoint- 
ment must follow on faith in such as 
those.” 

“You boast yourself in Confucius, do 
you?” rejoined Lung. “I thought you 
did when you first came in, by your look 
of misery. Nowtell me, how does he help 
you in your present difficulty? Which 
is in the best mental case — you who trust 
in the stereotyped phrases of that old for- 
malist, or I who follow the kindly lead of 
the Taouist philosophers? You look on 
the future life with terrified uncertainty ; 
while I, regarding it in its true light, see 
in it but a continuance of existence in a 
new shape.” 

** These are all fallacies.” 
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“ Show me that they are.” 

“Did not Confucius say, in answer to 
Ke Lu’s question about a future state, 
‘We do not know about life, and how, 
then, can we know about anything beyond 
the grave?’ And if Confucius’s intelli- 
gence stopped short with life, who can 
possibly hope to peer beyond it?” 

“ And are you really such a blind fol- 
lower of the blind as that comes to? Has 
it never occurred to you to ask yourself 
whence you came and whither you are 
going? But I need not put the question 
to you, for if you had, you would never 
tremble so at the bare idea of stepping 
over the brink. To me, the knowledge 
that the executioner’s sword will help me 
to return to the Great Mother of all things, 
from whence I came and to which, in 
common with all created things, 1 must 
return, is no unpleasing prospect. I have 
played my part on this stage. I have 
dreamed my earthly dream, with its fan- 
cies, its nightmares, and its moments of 
pleasurable excitement, and now I am 
ready and willing to pass into the loving 
arms of the Abyss Mother. Here we 
Taouists have the advantage over you 
Confucianists. You strut about, talking 
loudly over the relations between man 
and man, parents and children, and sov- 
ereigns and ministers —all good things in 
their way — but you forget or close your 
eyes to the fact that existence does not 
end with what we call death. You limit 
your system to the short space of man’s 
life upon earth, while we, overleaping all 
bounds of time, claim our right to immor- 
tality, and step with assurance into the 
grave.” 

“That is all very plausible,” said 
Ts’éng, “but you have no evidence that 
there is any continuance of existence after 
death. Noone has ever returned to life 
to give us his experiences, and your creed 
on this point must of necessity, therefore, 
be merely an assumption.” 

“ Nay, it is more than that. Do we not 
see all around us that nothing in creation 
is ever absolutely destroyed? It suffers 
ceaseless changing, but always exists. 
Look at the wood ona fire: it ceases to 
be wood after the flames have consumed 
it, but it reappears as smoke and ashes. 
Look at the leaves which strew the ground 
in autumn: decay transforms their shapes, 
but they do but change into mould, which 
again enters into the life of plants and 
trees, —and so created things go on for- 
ever.” 

“That is a kind of reasoning that I 
don’t understand,” replied Ts’éng. “If 
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you can produce any positive evidence 
that there is a future existence, I will be- 
lieve it; but I cannot accept a faith which 
is based on an analogy of burnt wood and 
decayed leaves. And so to call me to 
take comfort in the contemplation of a 
future state of happiness, is like telling a 
hungry man to satisfy his appetite by 
thinking of a feast, or a man shivering 
with cold to feel warm by imagining a 
roaring fire.” 

** So this is what it comes to; that Con- 
fucius serves as a guide through life when 
a man ought to be able to guide himself, 
and deserts you just at the moment when, 
in the face of death, you want some staff 
to support you, and some hand to lead 
you. But here comes the jailer, looking 
more like a demon than ever; he must 
have bad news for one of us.” 

At this moment the jailer entered with 
the list of those whose names had been 
marked with the vermilion pencil of the 
emperor for immediate execution, and 
turning to Lung, he told him, without any 
unnecessary verbiage, that his time had 
come. The seal thus set to the fate of his 
acquaintance was a severe shock to poor 
Ts’éng. His tongue refused to speak, and 
be durst not look on the face of the con- 
demned man. But Lung was quite un- 
moved. 

“ You see,” he said, addressing Ts’éng, 
“my race is run, and I only hope that if 
ever you should be in a like position, you 
may be enabled to face the future with the 
same composure that I do, and to place as 
sure a faith in the loving tenderness of 
the Great Mother of us all, as that which 
now supports me.” 

Ts’éng was too much overcome to utter 
a word, but wrung his friend’s hands, and 
with weeping eyes watched him led off to 
be questioned by the judge before being 
borne to the execution ground. 

This event cast a gloom over the prison 
for the rest of the day; and the approach 
of night, even though it entailed a retreat 
into the close and fetid atmosphere of the 
cell, was a relief to all. ‘The next morn- 
ing, immediately after breakfast, the jailer 
paid another visit to the courtyard and 
summoned Ts’éng to appear before the 
magistrate. The contrast between his 
last interview with his judge and the pres- 
ent occasion, covered Ts’éng with shame 
and remorse. As he entered the judg- 
ment hall he scarcely ventured to lift his 
eyes to his former host, who was seated 
behind a large table covered with red 
cloth, attended by secretaries, interpret- 
ers, and turnkeys. He thought it just 
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possible that when the magistrate recog- 
nized him he would pay him some consid- 
eration. But these hopes were rudely 
dispelled when two of the executioners, 
who stood at the foot of the dais, taking 
him by the arms, forced him on his knees. 
At the same moment, at a signal from the 
magistrate, one of the secretaries read out 
the accusation, in which he was charged 
with having murdered “a wandering ped- 
lar, named Ting.” 

“Are you guilty of this charge or not 
guilty ?” asked the magistrate, in a cold, 
clear voice. 

“Not guilty, your Excellency,” said 
Ts’éng, vaguely hoping that his denial 
would be sufficient. 

“Call the witnesses,” said the magis- 
trate ; and to Ts’éng’s horror, at a sign from 
the secretary, Tan stepped forward and 
feil on his knees. 

“ Now tell us what you know of this 
matter,” said the magistrate. 

Thus adjured, Tan told the whole story 
from beginning to end, and though he laid 
great stress on the pressure Ts’tng had 
put upon him to induce him to help to 
bury the body, he, on the whole, made his 
statement plainly and truthfully. Still 
Ts’éng thought it possible that, if no other 
evidence was produced, his word would be 
taken against his servant’s — at all events, 
the only answer that occurred to his con- 
fused mind was a flat denial. si 

“The whole story, your Excellency, is 
a lie from beginning to end,” he said, “and 
is invented by this man out of spite, in 
consequence of my having had occasion 
to flog him for a gross falsehood and 
breach of trust.” The confident manner 
in which Ts’éng made this uncompromis- 
ing assertion, evidently produced a favor- 
able effect on the magistrate, who, turning 
to Tan, asked, — 

“* Have you any evidence of the truth of 
your story?” 

“Well, your Excellency, I can show 
you where we buried the body, and where 
it is at this moment, if it has not been 
removed.” 

At these words Ts’éng, who felt the 
ground slipping from under him, trembled 
all over, and would have fallen forward 
had not a turnkey supported him on his 
knees. These signs of trepidation were 
not unmarked by the magistrate, who} 
ordered two policemen to go with Tan to | 
exhume the body, and directed Ts’éng in | 
the mean time to stand on one side. So} 





completely had his nerves now forsaken | 
him, however, that to stand was impossi- | 
ble, and he was therefore allowed to sit | 


huddled up against an angle in the wall at 
the side of the court. Here he suffered 
all the mental tortures to which weak and 
cowardly natures are susceptible. Shame, 
remorse, and anger all tortured him in 
turns, and dominating all was the abject 
terror which possessed him. The knowl- 
edge that he was completely in the power 
of others over whom he had not the 
slightest influence or control; that he 
was alone without a single friend to whom 
to turn for advice or help; that he was 
guilty of the crime laid to his charge; 
and that death at the hand of the execu- 
tioner would in all probability be his fate, 
— was an instrument which plagued him 
with such intensity, that it almost bereft 
him of reason. Rocking himself to and 
fro, and moaning piteously, he sat the 
very picture of misery. Other cases were 
called on and disposed of, but he heard 
not a word, and was only recalled to con- 
sciousness by being dragged once again 
into the courtyard, and put on his knees 
before the tribunal. He knew that this 
meant that Tan had returned, and he in- 
stinctively felt that the body of the mur- 
dered man was close beside him, but he 
durst not look round. Almost lifeless, he 
knelt waiting for the first words, which 
seemed as though they were never to be 
uttered. At last they came. 

“ Have you brought the body?” 

“We have, your Excellency,” answered 
Tan, “and here it is; we put it into this 
coffin, as it has been dead for some time; 
shall we open it?” 

“ Wait,” said the magistrate, who was 
evidently anxious to avoid that operation 
if possible, and turning to Tséng, he 
asked, “ Do you still deny your guilt?” 

“ No,” replied Ts’éng, who had now lost 
all hope; “but I did not mean to kill 
him, it was an accident, indeed it was. 
Oh, have mercy on me,” cried the wretch- 
ed man, “and spare my life! Punish me 
in any way, but oh, let me live!” 

“Your pitiable cries for mercy,” said 
the magistrate, “only make your conduct 
worse. You had no compassion on the 
man you murdered and who now lies there 
in evidence against you, and | shall have 
none on you. I sentence you ——” 

At this moment a sound of voices and 
a rush of persons were heard at the 
other end of the courtyard. The magis- 
trate paused and looked up, prepared to 
inflict the bastinado on the intruders, but 
their appearance warned him that some- 
thing unusual had happened. Golden- 
lilies led the van, and falling on her knees 
before the magistrate, cried, — 




















WITHIN HIS DANGER: 

“Spare him, spare him, your Excel- 
lency! it is all a mistake. Ting is not 
dead, but is here.” 

At the sound of Golden-lilies’ voice, 
Ts’éng awoke from the trance into which 
he had fallen at the magistrate’s rebuke, 
and turned his lack-lustre eyes upon his 
wife. Her eager look gave him con- 
fidence, and following the direction of 
her outstretched finger, he beheld the old 
pedlar on his knees. But he was still too 
dazed to grasp the situation. Meanwhile 
Golden-lilies’ volubility was unchecked. 

“ Ask him, your Excellency, and he will 
tell you he is the man; that the ferryman 
told a wicked lie; and that far from hav- 
ing been killed, he has not suffered the 
slightest inconvenience from his fall.” 

“ But your husband has confessed that 
he murdered him,” said the magistrate. 

“ The ferryman told him he had, and he 
believed him; but it was not true,” urged 
Golden-lilies ; “and just when I thought 
that the darkest hour of my life had come, 
when all hope of seeing my husband again 
alive seemed vanishing, who should knock 
at our door but the pedlar himself. With- 
out waiting to hear his explanation, I have 
brought him with me; and now do let my 
husband go.” 

“ Not so fast,” said the magistrate. “I 
must first satisfy myself that this is Ting, 
and then I must inquire who that dead 
man yonder is, or rather was. Call Tan.” 

At this invocation Tan took up his for- 
mer position on his knees; but in the 
interval since his last appearance he had 
lost confidence, and the turn events kad 
taken did not, he saw clearly, reflect so 
brightly on his prospects as they did on 
Ts’éng’s. He felt that he was compro- 
mised, though he could not understand 
all, and was not quite sure how the mag- 
istrate would, on review, regard his con- 
duct. 

“Do you recognize that man?” asked 
the magistrate, pointing at Ting. 

“Yes, your Excellency; he is Ting the 
pedlar, or his ghost.” 

“But in your evidence you charged 
your master with murdering Ting, and 
you swore that you buried him; and in 
support of your assertions you produce a 
body which is not Ting’s, since Ting is 
here. How do you explain this?” 


* All I can say, your Excellency, is, that 
my master ordered me to bury Ting; and 
Lai, the ferryman, told me that the man I 
buried was Ting.” 

“ Arrest Lai and bring him before me 
at once,” said the magistrate to a police 
runner; “and meanwhile I will hear the 
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pediar’s evidence. Bring him forward. 
Who are you?” 

“My contemptible surname, your Ex- 
cellency, is Ting, and my personal name 
is Heavenly Brightness.” 

“Tell me what you know of this mat- 
ter.” 

“ After leaving the house of his honor 
Ts’éng,” said Ting, “I got into Lai’s ferry- 
boat to cross the lake. On the way over 
I told him the story of the fracas at his 
honor’s door, and showed him the silk 
which had been given me. He took a 
fancy to the pattern on it, and bought it 
from me, as well as the basket in which I 
carried it. Nothing else happened until 
just as we got to the other shore, when 
we saw the corpse of a man floating in 
the water. As I walked away from the 
shore I turned round and saw Lai rowing 
towards the body. I reached home the 
same evening and remained there until 
to-day, when I called at his honor’s house. 
On showing myself at the door I was, to 
my surprise, hurried off here, and now I 
kneel in your Excellency’s presence.” 

At this juncture Lai entered. The last 
few weeks’ dissipation had not improved 
his appearance, and his ill-concealed ter- 
ror at his present predicament added a 
ghastly paleness to his bleared and sallow 
complexion. 

“How is this,” said the magistrate, 
“that you have charged an innocent man 
with murder, and have palmed off on him 
the body of some one else as that of the 
man you said he had murdered?” 

Seeing that circumstances were against 
him Lai was silent. 

‘Now listen,’”? said the magistrate; 
“you, Lai, are the principal culprit in this 
atfair. You brought an unjust accusation 
against an innocent man, and by means of 
it extorted money from him. For these 
crimes I sentence you to receive a hun- 
dred blows with the large bamboo, and to 
be transported into Mongolia for five years. 
Because you, Tan, having connived at the 
concealment of what you believed tobe a 
murder, charged your master with the 
murder out of a spirit of revenge, I sen- 
tence you to receive fifty blows on the 
mouth, and fifty blows with the large bam- 
boo. And as to you, Ts’éng, though your 
conduct has been bad in attempting to 
conceal what you believed to be your 
crime, and in bribing others to silence, 
yet, in consideration of yourimprisonment 
and of what you have gone through, I ac- 
quit you.” 

Never were more life-giving words ut- 
tered than those addressed by the magis- 
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trate to Ts’éng. Their effect was visible 
upon him physically; he seemed to grow 
in bulk under their gracious influence, 
and his face reverted from the pallor of 
death to the color of life. 

“May your Excellency live forever,” 
said he, as he kotowed before his judge, 
who, however, had left the judgment-seat 
before he had completed his nine prostra- 
tions. As the magistrate turned away 
from the hall, he met Mr. Tso, who had 
come to call upon him. 

“Sa our friend Ts’éng has got off, I 
see,” said his visitor. 

“ Yes,” said the magistrate, “but I have 
quite come round to your estimate of his 
character. He is a poorcreature. I sent 
a much finer fellow to the execution 
ground yesterday.” 
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From The London Quarterly Review. 
PRINCE BISMARCK.* 


THERE is no statesman in Europe to 
whom our poet laureate’s words, 


Who seems a promontory of rock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crown’d, 


may be more fittingly applied than to the 
German imperial chancellor. Friends and 
foes alike acknowledge the force of will 
and wonder at the success which has 
marked Prince Bismarck’s administration 
since he was recalled from Paris in 1862 
to assist King William in the angry 
struggle with the Prussian Parliament 
then raging. The ten years that followed 
his return to Berlin were full of most 
critical events; but they closed with the 
memorable proclamation of the German 
Empire at Versailles, and Bismarck was 
everywhere recognized as the statesman 
whose far-seeing and brilliant diplomacy 
had at last united the whole of Germany 
in a compact and powerful empire. 

It was a happy inspiration which moved 
Dr. Busch to play the part of Boswell to 
the chancellor, and he has proved himself 
no unworthy successor to that great biog- 
rapher. His first book f is full of piquant 
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descriptions of the daily life of Bismarck 
as he followed the army during that won- 
derful campaign. We do not hesitate to 
call it an invaluable book, for the lifelike 
pictures which it gives of many aspects 
of the most fearful military struggle of 
modern history. About. Dr. Busch’s new 
work we cannot speak so favorably. He 
no longer writes as an eyewitness, but 
collects his material from speeches and 


documents. He repeats himself very 
largely. It seems as though he had ex- 


hausted his personal experiences in his 
former volumes. His most interesting 
pages were already familiar to readers of 
the “Franco-German War,” and of that 
valuable little volume of letters written by 
Bismarck “to his wife, his sister, and 
others.”* “Our Chancellor” will be 
most prized by those who wish to study 
the political career of Prince Bismarck, 
and to understand the events which led 
up to the struggles with Austria and 
France. One chapter, headed “The 
Chancellor and State Socialism,” will com- 
mend itself to all who desire to know the 
relations between the State and working 
men. Mr. Kingston’s work is well done, 
but we scarcely think a translator justified 
in omitting passages of his author as he 
has done. To English readers who wish 
to study the whole subject carefully, such 
omissions certainly detract from the value 
of the work. 

“ Twelve Years of German Policy” is a 
heavy book, made up of extracts from 
newspapers, speeches, and official docu- 
ments; but its author seems to have had 
access to some curious private informa- 
tion. He gives an account of a confiden- 
tial conversation between Prince Bismarck 
and a distinguished Pole at Varzin. The 
chancellor has, however, declared the 
whole story to be false, and offered one 
hundred thousand thalers for the discov- 
ery of the writer of this work. The con- 
versation reported turned largely on the 
relations between Russia and the Poles, 
and might imply that Bismarck was con- 
templating the possibility of some action 
prejudicial to Russia. Hence the chan- 
cellor’s resentment. 

Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck 
was born at Schénhausen on April 8, 
1815, a few weeks before the battle of 
Waterloo. His mother was the daughter 
of Menken, Frederick William III.’s cab- 
inet secretary. She was a woman of great 
intellect and ambition, who set her heart 
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on seeing her younger son a diplomatist. 
Schénhausen, the birthplace of the future 
chancellor, is a plain, four-square, massive- 
looking house, overshadowed by lime- 
trees and chestnuts, unpretending both 
inside and out. Here Bismarck’s family 
had lived for about three hundred years. 
When six years old he was sent to Plah- 
mann’s Institute, at Berlin, where his 
brother Bernhard, five years his senior, 
was already a pupil. The little country 
boy did not take kindly to school life. 
He pined for home, and could scarcely 
see a ploughman busy in the fields round 
the city without tears. Of these years he 
had nothing but unpleasant recollections. 
He never got enough to eat, except when 
he was invited to visit friends, and the 
food was badly cooked as well as meagre. 
After the boarding-school he was sent to 
the Frederick William Gymnasium; then, 
for a time, he and his brother studied at 
home under the care of tutors. Languages 
and history were the boy’s favorite stud- 
ies, but neitherin Berlin nor at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, to which he went in 
1832, did he make much progress in learn- 
ing. At Géttingen, freed from parental 
control, his overflowing spirits led him 
into constant mischief. He was seldom 
seen at lectures, and in the first three 
terms of residence he had fought more 
than twenty duels. It is by his duels, in 
fact, that the German chancellor was best 
known in these university days. He was 
indeed a man of war from his youth. He 
fought his first duel in Berlin with a young 
Jew called Wolf, cutting off his adversa- 
ry’s spectacles and himself receiving a 
wound in the leg. At Géttingen, though 
he fought twenty-eight duels, he received 
no wound, except once when his oppo- 
nent’s sword broke and left a scar on 
Bismarck’s cheek which remains to this 
day. In dwelling on this wild university 
life, it must be remembered, however, that 
he was only seventeen years old when he 
went to Gottingen and that he left it when 
he was twenty. Prince Bismarck has 
himself told a story of his early days at 
Berlin which is too characteristic to be 
omitted. He and some of his young 
friends often went to balls given by one 
of the ambassadors, where they danced 
till three o’clock, but had nothing to eat. 
At last the young dancers rebelled. One 
night when it was getting late they took 
some bread and butter from their pockets 
and began to eat it. The result was all 
that could be desired save in one material 
point. Refreshments were served at the 
next ball, but the young people who had 
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brought about the much-needed reform 
were never invited again. 

After his university course Bismarck 
returned to Berlin, and lived with his 
brother in chambers, while he prepared 
for the civil-service examination. In 1835, 
he was appointed auscultator, or referen- 
dary, to one of the minor Berlin courts, 
and afterwards served in the same capac- 
ity at Aix-la-Chapelle and at Potsdam. As 
yet he gave no promise of his future emi- 
nence. All that we can say about these 
years is, that the daring spirit which 
marks them afterwards won for Bismarck 
his greatest political results. The young 
civil servant was called from his public 
duty in 1836, to assist in the management 
of the family estates. By the death of a 
cousin in the year after Bismarck’s birth 
his father succeeded to the estates of 
Kniephof, Jarchlin, and Kurz. Serious 
embarrassments had now arisen, from the 
father’s inability to manage four estates. 
Bismarck threw himself into his task with 
his accustomed energy, and under this 
vigorous régime prosperity soon returned. 
As his burden lightened his eccentricities 
increased. His overflowing spirits led 
him to indulge in all kinds of practical 
jokes, which terrified his neighbors, and 
gained him the name of ** mad Bismarck,” 
among the country families round Kniep- 
hof. But amid all the orgies of this wild 
time, the Sturm und Drang period of 
his life, Bismarck was also swayed by far 
different impulses. He seems, indeed, to 
have lived two lives. He was not en- 
tirely given uptorevelry. Hespent many 
nights in study, mastered Spinoza, visited 
France and England, where he improved 
his knowledge of the languages, and as 
soon as family affairs would allow he se- 
cured his reappointmentto Potsdam. He 
did not continue long in, office. Disgusted 
with his chief’s conduct in keeping him 
waiting an hour for an audience, he re- 
signed his post and returned to the coun- 
try. 

‘te 1851, when he could calmly review 
these boisterous years, Bismarck wrote to 
his wife: “The day before yesterday I 
was at Wiesbaden, and contemplated the 
scene of former follies with mingled mel- 
ancholy and precocious wisdom. May it 
now please God to fill this vessel — where 
the champagne at twenty-one uselessly 
frothed, leaving only empty dregs — with 
his own clear and strengthening wine.” 

His happy marriage in 1847, with Jo- 
hanna von Puttkamer, was the beginning 
of a more worthy and more happy life. 
This young lady was the only daughter of 
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a pious family, associated with the Mora-| He maintained in two speeches, now his- 
vians, and when she confessed her attach- toric, that the Prussian kings held their 


ment to Bismarck, her father said, “ It 


throne by divine right, not by the will of 


seemed as if I had been felled with an | the people, and that all concessions they 


axe.” The engagement was permitted, 
however, and Bismarck’s marriage has 
had no cloud. It has brought lasting 
happiness to all parties. Any one who 
reads Bismarck’s letters to his only sister 
Malvine, twelve years younger than him- 
self, will see that he had a loving and 
generous nature, which just needed some 
firm mooring to make its influence felt on 
his whole life. 

In the year of his marriage Bismarck 
was chosen a member of the Saxon or 
Provincial Diet, and next year entered 
the General Diet. This was the first im- 
portant step in Bismarck’s career. His 
brother had told him, in 1846, that his 
bent and capabilities pointed to State ser- 
vice, and that sooner or later he would 
find there his true sphere. That forecast 
Bismarck himself scarcely understood, for 
in quoting it he says: “I should like to 
know what he is aiming at.” It was soon, 
however, to be abundantly confirmed. 
* Nobody,” he once said, ‘would ever 
have heard anything of me, living as 1 did 
in rural retirement, if I had not by chance 
become a member of the United Diet in 
1847.” Bismarck entered the Diet with 
all the prejudices of an old High Tory 
family. He believed in the divine right 
of kings, in the sacredness of hereditary 
privileges, and in the claims of the aris- 
tocracy to guide the common people. He 
was also ardently devoted to the reigning 
dynasty. 

The future founder of the German Em- 
pire made his début in the Provincial 
Diet by a speech on the excessive con- 
sumption of tallow in the poor-house. It 
was no wonder that he found the sittings 
frightfully tedious. The General Diet 
gave him greater scope. He was appointed 
to it in the following year, as a delegate 
from the Provincial Diet, and signalized 
himself by his stout opposition to the ex- 
treme views of the democratic party, who 
claimed a more liberal constitution. Bis- 
marck did not take high rank as an orator. 
He already felt that contempt for fine 
speaking which he has so forcibly ex- 
-pressed in later years. His vehement 
outspoken convictions, however, attracted 
considerable attention. He soon became 
the leading spirit of the Conservative 
party, and was one of the most trusted 
advisers of Frederick William IV., the 
reigning monarch, to whom he had been 
introduced at Venice, on his wedding tour. 


made were a free gift. In opposing the 
bill for the removal of the civil disabilities 
of the Jews, he upheld the religious foun- 
dation of the State, saying: “If 1 should 
see a Jewa representative of the king’s 
sacred majesty, I should feel deeply hu- 
miliated.” 

But the speech which made Bismarck’s 
fortune was connected with one of the 
bitterest humiliations of Prussian states- 
manship. Radowitz felt that the rivalry 
between Austria and Prussia, the two 
great:German powers, must be fought out 
sooner or later, and was anxious to bring 
the: struggle to a crisis. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s moral support was alone wanting 
to secure the success of this war policy. 
This, however, he refused to give, and 
the policy was overruled. Manteuffel, 
the president of the Prussian Council, 
then proposed a friendly conference with 
Schwarzenberg, the Austrian minister, 
and at Olmiitz, on November 29, 1850, he 
concluded a treaty, the terms of which 
were so mortifying to Prussia that they 
raised a storm of indignation before 
which Manteuffel quailed. The Chamber 
cheered vociferously when one of its lead- 
ing members concluded a violent philippic 
with the words, * Down with the minis- 
ter!” Only one voice was raised in de- 
fence of the treaty, and, such is the irony 
of fate, that voice was Bismarck’s. Some 
words of his show, however, that he sup- 
ported the government at this time from 
patriotic motives, though he felt the bu- 
miliation as keenly as any one. “A true 
patriot will least desert his king when he 
suffers humiliation.” He boldly main- 
tained that, having’ got into the wrong 
groove, the minister had acted rightly in 
getting out of it in the only possible way, 
and that no German federation was pos- 
sible without Austria. It is a curious 
fact that the statesman who afterwards 
humbled Austria so deeply thus stood 
alone in defence of the treaty of Ol- 
miitz. 

It was natural that the man who had so 





practically commended himself to Austria 
| should be appointed Prussian representa- 
tive in the Bund at Frankfort. In the 
|interview which Bismarck had with the 
king about his new duties, the monarch 
| reminded him of the great importance of 
|the post. Bismarck felt confident that he 
| only needed a fair field, and answered : 
|“ Your Majesty can surely try me; if I 
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prove a failure, I can be recalled in six | right, he turned on his heel and went into 


months, or even sooner.” 

The new diplomatist was well received 
at Frankfort. His fine house and profuse 
hospitality, shown not merely to the nobil- 
ity, but to artists, musicians, and men of 
letters, who were not generally recognized 
in such circles at that time, won him wide 
influence. As years passed on he was 
summoned more frequently to attend the 
court and the Cabinet in Berlin, and one 
year made fifteen journeys, by special 
command, between Frankfort and Berlin. 

The eight years Bismarck spent in 
Frankfort convinced him that it was im- 
possible to maintain friendly relations 
with Vienna. Metternich’s conciliatory 
policy, which had drawn the two great 
German powers together, leaving Prussia 
a large share in home administration while 
Austria guided the foreign policy of the 
Bund, was followed by the irritating policy 
of Schwarzenberg, who used the numerical 
strength of the smaller States to outvote 
Prussia, and tried by every means to 
weaken her influence in the Bund. His 
declared purpose was to humble Prussia 
and then to overthrow her. 

Bismarck found himself in an atmo- 
sphere of “mutual mistrust and espio- 
nage.” He had to remind his wife that 
her letters to him were read by all sorts 
of post spies, and that when she railed 
against any one it was repeated to that 
person and set down to his account. 
* No one,” he says in another letter, ‘* not 
even the most malicious democrat, can 
form a conception of the charlatanism 
and self-importance of our assembled di- 
plomacy.” He got on comfortably with 
Thun, the first Austrian envoy at Frank- 
fort, and with his successor, Rechberg, 
who, though violent, was honorable; but 
Prokesch, who followed them, had brought 
from the East a spirit of intrigue which 
made it quite impossible to act with him. 
Truth was a matter of absolute indiffer- 
ence to Prokesch. Once, in a large 
company, reference was made to some 
Austrian statement which did not square 
with the facts. Prokesch raised his voice, 
looked Bismarck full in the face, and said, 
“If that were not true I should have been 





the dining-room, where covers were laid. 
After dinner he walked over to Bismarck 
with a full glass, saying, “* Come, now, let 
us be friends.” “ Why not?” said Bis- 
marck ; “but the protocol must of course 
be altered.” “You are incorrigible,” he 
replied, with a smile ; but the protocol was 
altered. 

The famous cigar story is an amusing 
illustration of Bismarck’s off-hand treat- 
ment of old customs. At the sittings of 
the military commission in Frankfort 
only the Austrian representative smoked. 
When Bismarck succeeded Rochow he 
wanted acigar. “I asked,” he says, * the 
power in the president’s chair to give me 
a light, which seemed to give him and 
the other gentlemen both astonishment 
and displeasure. It was evidently an 
event for them. That time only Austria 
and Prussia smoked. But the other gen- 
tlemen obviously thought the matter so 
serious that they reported it to their re- 
spective courts. The question required 
mature deliberation, and for half a year 
only the two great powers smoked. Then 
Schrenkh, the Bavarian envoy, asserted 
the dignity of his position by smoking. 
Nostitz, the Saxon, had certainly also a 
great wish to do so, but had not received 
authority from his master. When, how- 
ever, he saw Bothner, the Hanoverian, in- 
dulging himself, at the next sitting, he 
must— for he was intensely Austrian, 
having sons in the army — have come to 
some understanding with Rechberg; for 
he also took out a cigar from his case and 
puffed away. Only Wiirtemberg and 
Darmstadt were left, and they did not 
smoke themselves. But the honor and 
dignity of their States imperatively re- 
quired it, so that next time we met Wiir- 
temberg produced a cigar —I see it now; 
it was a long, thin, light, yellow thing — 
and smoked at least half of it, as a burnt- 
offering for the fatherland.” 

Bismarck left Frankfort in 1859, on his 
appointment as Prussian ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. His eyes were now fully 
opened to Austria’s schemes. He had 
learned by many painful experiences dur- 
ing those eight years that the arrange- 


lying in the name of the imperial-royal| ments of the Bund formed “an oppres- 


government.” Bismarck returned 
gaze, and said quietly, “ Quite so, your 
Excellency.” Prokesch was evidently 


his | sive, and, in critical times, a perilous tie,” 


for Prussia, without affording her the 
advantages which Austria enjoyed, and 


shocked by this straightforward reply, | without allowing Prussia anything like the 
but when he looked round on the company | freedom of separate action that her rival 


and perceived that the eyes of all were had. 


In all great questions, such as the 


turned down amid general silence, which | reorganization of the Diet, the control of 


meant that the Prussian envoy was in the the German navy, legislation respecting. 
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trade, the press, the constitution, and the | 
fortresses of the Bund, Bismarck says, 
“Invariably we found ourselves con- 
fronted by the same compact majority, 
the same demand on Prussia’s compli- 
ance.” Prussia was, in fact, deprived of 
her legitimate influence, and kept as far 
as possible “ina state of tutelage.” The 
pressure of the situation was already so 
serious that Bismarck was compelled to 
say, “I see in our relation with the Bund 
an error of Prussia’s, which, sooner or 
later, we shall have to repair ferro et igni, 
unless we take advantage betimes of a 
favorable season to employ a healing rem- 
edy against it.” 

He greatly desired to remain at Frank- 
fort, until the way opened for his enter- 
ing the ministry at Berlin. That goal 
was already in sight. His repeated jour- 
neys to the capital, his growing favor 
with the prince regent, now the German 
emperor, and his firm determination to 
uphold the just claims of Prussia against 
Austrian aggression, already marked him 
out for a high place in the ministry. 
But Prussia was not yet prepared to break 
with her rival, and Bismarck’s opposition 
to the current of Austrian policy was so 
marked, that it was felt desirable for him 
to leave Frankfort for St. Petersburg. 
The opportunity he thus gained of famil- 
jarizing himself with the Russian court 
and people, proved of great value to him 
in the work of the next few years. 

In St. Petersburg Bismarck was re- 
ceived with special honor by court and 
people. He always sought as diplomatist 
to gain the good will of the court to which 
he was accredited, and the relationship 
between the royal tamily of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg secured him a most favorable 
reception. His life in the Russian capital 
was a great contrast to that at Frankfort. 
He was removed from the strife of Ger- 
man politics, but followed keenly all the 
turnings of the situation, glad to receive 
any news of the doings at Frankfort, and 
feeling, as he read the papers, eager to 
join in the fray again. He cultivated 
friendly relations with the imperial house, 
and busied himself with the quieter duties 
of the embassy. He writes: “ The pro- 
tection of two hundred thousand vaga- 


for a pair of new boots, shrieking and 
using such violent language, that none of 
the people of the embassy felt safe with 
the raving fellow. Bismarck himself was 
called, and gave the Jew into the charge of 
a Russian policeman. He was lodged in 
prison, and came back next morning a 
sadder and a wiser man — ready to start 
at once without the new boots, which he 
had claimed so stoutly. 

Several severe attacks of illness pros- 
trated Bismarck during his residence at 
St. Petersburg. They were due largely to 
the unceasing worry and excitement of 
the eight years at Frankfort. He has 
never entirely recovered from the strain 
of that time, and suffers frequently from 
neuralgia and erysipelas. As he himself 
says, he has lived fast, always doing with 
his whole heart whatever he had to do, 
and has paid with health and strength for 
what he has accomplished. 

In the beginning of 1862, Bismarck was 
appointed ambassador at Paris. He had 
been uncertain for some time as to his 
next post. London was mentioned, and 
the quiet which it promised was very 
tempting, as he did not feel equal to much 
excitement and hard work. There was 
another alternative. It seemed likely that 
he would be called to enter the ministry 
at Beriin, and engage in the angry Parlia- 
mentary struggle then raging. At last 
however, in May, he was ordered to Paris. 
He presented his credentials to the em- 
peror on the Ist of June, and passed afew 
lonely weeks in the French capital, expect- 
ing almost every day to be recalled to 
Berlin. It was anything but a tempting 
prospect in view of the situation of home 
affairs. He wrote to his wife: — 


If my opponents only knew what a boon 
they would confer on me personally by their 
victory, and how sincerely I wish them it, 
would then do his best out of malice to get me 
to Berlin, You cannot have a greater disin- 
inclination to the Wilhelmstrasse than myself, 
and if I am not convinced that it mast de, I 
don’t go. To leave the king in the lurch 
under pretext of illness, 1 hold to be cowardice 
and disloyalty. If it is not to be, God will 
permit the seekers to hunt out another —— 
who will consent to act as a lid to the sauce- 
pan; if it is to be, then, “ahead,” as our 








-bondizing Prussians, one-third of whom 


live in Russia, and the other two-thirds 
visit it every year, affords me enough to 
do not to feel bored.” One curious case | 
was that of a Jew with ragged clothes and | 
worn-out boots, who wished to be con- 
veyed to Prussia. When told that he | 


should be taken back, he put in a claim | 


coachmen used to say when they took the 
| reins, 


After he had presented his credentials, 
| Bismarck paid a short visit to London to 
see the Exhibition; then in the middle of 
‘July he set out for Biarritz, where he met 
the emperor Napoleon, and in quiet walks 
with him on the seashore laid the founda- 
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tion of that intercourse which served him 
so well in the struggle with Austria. Re- 
freshed by his pleasant tour in France, 
Bismarck was better prepared for the news 
which now reached him. 

As he was returning to Paris he received 
a telegram at Avignon, summoning him 
with all speed to Berlin. The long ex- 
pected crisis had come. The House of 
Deputies had refused to vote the increased 
military budget, which the king felt to be 
essential for the future of Prussia. Fred- 
erick the Great used to say that the sky 
did not rest more firmly on the shoulders 
of Atlas than the Prussian State on the 
Prussian army. King William fully en- 
dorsed this maxim, and was determined 
to carry on the work without the consent 
of Parliament, if they still refused to yield. 
The premier declined to spend the money | 
in the teeth of this vote, and resigned. | 
The king now looked around for a strong | 
man whom he could trust in this grave | 
crisis. He must be thoroughly devoted 
to the crown, and able also to inspire 
respect and carry out his plans, in the 
face of the strong opposition they would 
meet. Bismarck was the man to whom 
he turned in this emergency. He was 
recalled to Berlin, appointed premier and 
minister for foreign affairs, and was soon 
launched on the angry sea of Prussian 
politics. 

The struggle on which he now entered 
only ended with Sadowa. The victory 
won in that wrestle with Austria alone 
silenced opposition at Berlin. For four 
years his conflict with the Parliament 
taxed all Bismarck’s powers. He at- 
tempted to conciliate the opposition, and 
hinted to them that the government had a 
grand foreign policy in view in the future. 
The Liberals, however, would not yield. 
They wished fora shorter term of military 
service, and this it was of course impos- 
sible to concede under present circum- 
stances. When at last the lower house 
voted a reduced budget, Bismarck got the 
upper house to reject it, and governed 
with the budget then in operation, thus 
acting upon an ingenious theory he had 
maintained ten years before, that when 
the government and the legislature could 
not agree on the budget, the last budget 
would remain in force till an arrangement 
was concluded. 

Conciliation having failed, Bismarck 
assumed a bold front. It was, in fact, 
impossible to yield. The king was deter- 
mined to carry out his plans for the per- 
fect organization of the army, and Bis- 
marck could not desert him. The conflict 
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became more bitter from session to ses- 
sion. Bismarck treated the deputies ina 
high-handed fashion, which provoked his 
‘opponents to firmer resistance. He is- 
sued an ordinance for suppressing the 
liberty of the press, which awoke a gen- 
eral chorus of opposition in the univer- 
sities and great cities; he forbade the 
discussion of political matters by town 
councils, and instructed the civil authori- 
ties to see that no government official 
took part in the Liberal opposition. A 
temperate writer says of these measures 
employed by the Prussian minister that 
“one such violation of the constitution 
would have been enough to kindle a revo- 
lution in a less cold-blooded people.” 
When Bismarck at last took what seemed 
a favorable opportunity of dissolving the 
Diet, the victory of the opposition was 
complete. Only thirty-seven adherents 
of the government were elected, and the 
house at once rejected the order against 
the press as illegal. 

In looking back on these angry debates 
we feel that Bismarck might have acted 
ina more conciliatory manner. He bluntly 
told the deputies that people were too 
self-willed, too much inclined to individu- 
alism, too critical in Germany. But, he 
added: “ Prussia is obliged to collect her 
forces for a favorable moment, which has 
already been missed several times. Her 
frontiers are not favorable for a healthy 
commonwealth. The great questions of 
our time are to be decided not by speeches 
and resolutions, but by blood and iron.” 

There is no room for doubt now as to 
the wisdom of this policy. The king had 
fully made up his mind to carry it out, 
and Bismarck stood by him without flinch- 
ing, though he felt the difficulties of the 
position keenly. He speaks of his “con- 
vict life” at Berlin, with its constant anx- 
iety and the vehement attacks to which it 
subjected him. He would gladly have 
given up his post, but happily for Ger- 
many he was made of too-stern stuff to 
yield, and four years after he became 
minister he had his reward in the entire 
change of feeling caused by the trium- 
phant vindication of his policy at Sadowa. 

The Polish Convention of 1863 aroused 
a general storm of indignation. Bismarck 
arranged a secret treaty with Gortscha- 
koff, which stipulated that in case of ne- 
cessity the troops of Russia and Prussia 
should be allowed to pursue insurgents 
into each other’s territory. France and 
England protested so vigorously that the 
Convention was allowed to remain a dead 
letter, and angry debates arose in the 
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Prussian Diet, which resolved, by two | lord-lieutenant of Schleswig, Gablenz of 
hundred and forty-six votes against fifty-| Holstein. Bismarck felt that such an ar- 


seven, that Prussia’s interest required | 


rangement could only be a breathing-time 


strict neutrality in reference to Polish! before more serious complications, and 


affairs. 


| wrote to his wife on the very day it was 


On the death of the king of Denmark | concluded that it was only “ pasting to- 
in 1863, the question of the duchies of | gether the cracks in the building.” The 


Schleswig-Holstein absorbed Bismarck’s 
attention. “That is the diplomatic cam- 
paign,” he once said, “of which I am 
proudest.” It is acknowledged, on all 
hands, as Bismarck’s masterpiece of di- 
plomacy. He wanted the duchies from 
the first, but all kinds of barriers stood in 
the way, and it was long before he could 
succeed. 

Briefly, the circumstances were these. 
The London protocol of 1852 secured the 
throne of Denmark and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to Prince Christian of Gluecksburg 
on the death of Frederick VII. It stipu- 
lated that Schleswig should not be incor- 
porated in the Danish kingdom, but should 
preserve its provincial constitution. De- 
spite this provision the new king signed 
a constitution for Denmark and Schles- 
wig, two days after his accession, which 
incorporated the province. From this 
position he refused to withdraw, and the 
central States of the German Bund. now 
pressed for the formation of a new State 
under the rule of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, who regarded himself as heir to 
Schleswig-Holstein. This would have 
created another State in the Bund hostile 
to Prussia, and though it would have been 
thus far favorable to Austria, other con- 
siderations now induced her to form an 
alliance with her rival. The two great 
powers proposed at Frankfort that Hol- 
stein should be occupied by federal troops, 
and Schleswig also, if Denmark still re- 
fused to revoke the constitution incorpo- 
rating that province. The Bund rejected 
this proposal. Austria and Prussia then 
took independent action in their capacity 
of European powers. The allies entered 
Holstein and Schleswig. A conference 
held in London failed to bring about a 
settlement, war was resumed, and Den- 
mark at last ceded the duchies of Schles- 
wig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to Prussia 
and Austria. 

This was in 1864. The question of the 
.disposal of the duchies now became 





pressing. Austria wished to refer the 


Duke of Augustenburg had rejected the 
precautionary measures and limitations to 
his sovereignty which Prussia required 
before it would support his claim to the 
duchies, but it was found that the Aus- 
trian lord-lieutenant was promoting the 
Augustenburg agitation in Holstein. A 
mass meeting of associations directed by 
the prince’s councillors, and sanctioned 
by Austria, was held at Altona, January 
23, 1866, and vehemently demanded the 
convocation of the Schleswig-Holstein es- 
tates, with shouts of “ Long live our law- 
ful sovereign, Duke Frederick.” 

The next five months were taken up by 
endeavors to secure a peaceful solution of 
the points at issue. Austria was singu- 
larly unfortunate in her diplomacy. She 
had rejected an alliance with France 
which Prince Metternich sought to bring 
about in 1863, at the time of the Polish 
insurrection, and now when Russia, 
France, and England proposed a confer- 
ence to settle the matters at issue between 
Austria and Prussia, the Austrian em- 
peror was persuaded by Count Moritz 
Esterhazy to make it a previous con- 
dition that every solution which would 
give territorial aggrandisement to any of 
the parties should be excluded from the 
discussions. Before this condition the 
proposal for a conference fell to the 
ground. Bismarck, meanwhile, had paid 
a second visit to Biarritz, where he had 
met the emperor of the French, and had 
gathered from conversations with him 
that he was not likely to interfere in the 
struggle between the two German powers. 
He had also concluded a treaty with 
Italy, which obliged her to attack Venetia 
as soon as war broke out between Prus- 
sia and Austria, and thus secured a di- 
vision of the Austrian forces. 

Bismarck encountered immense oppo- 
sition to the war at home. It seemed as 
if he himself would be ruined. The 
Times correspondent says in April, 1866, 
“* M. de Bismarck is tottering to his fall.” 
King William’s father had on his death- 


claims of the rival princes to the Bund, | bed implored him to maintain the union 
but Prussia refused. It was then ar-| with Russia and Austria, and he shrank 


ranged that Austria should take Holstein, 
and Prussia, Schleswig, without preju- 
dice to the joint rights of both powers in 
the duchies. Manteuffel was appointed 


‘from what was almost a civil war. The 
letters of the princess Alice show what 


painful complications between Austria 
and Prussia this war caused, and the 
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king keenly felt the force of all arguments 
against war drawn from such circum- 
stances. There was also a large court 
party that opposed Lismarck’s policy, and 
scarcely a single minister in the Cabinet 
openly ventured to take his part. One of 
the leading Berlin papers was especially 
violent in its attacks upon him. At last 
he went to see the editor, but found that 
he could not move him atall. As he left 
the room, he said: “I see, my dear doctor, 
that we shall not come to any understand- 
ing; you will continue to attack me, and 
I shall not change my course. But if you 
knew what a struggle it has cost me to 
convince his Majesty that we must fight, 
you would understand that I obey only 
the law of necessity. In another half-year 
I will ask you which of us is right.” If 
such circumstances are borne in mind, we 
can understand Bismarck’s feeling when 
he said to a friend on starting for the 
headquarters of the army: “ We shail 
conquer, or I shall fall with the last charge 
of cavalry.” 

The Prussian army did conquer. Moltke 
and Von Roon were comparatively inex- 
perienced men; the Austrian general, 
Benedick, was believed to be an abler 
commander than any Prussia had; but in 
a week the power of Austria was broken, 
and the battle of Sadowa, on July 3, left 
Prussia master of the situation. Bis- 
marck shared in aJl the perils of the cam- 
paign. He says he felt as if he “could 
hug our fellows ” for their brave, patient 
conduct at Sadowa. At Kéniggratz he 
was thirteen hours on his large chestnut 
horse, which was not startled by firing 
(or corpses), ate corn-ears and plum-tree 
leaves with gusto at the most serious mo- 
ments, and seemed less tired than his 
master at the end of the day. That 
night Bismarck could find no quarters in 
Horsitz, and lay down under the arcades 
of the market-place on a couple of carriage 
cushions, making a pillow of athird. By- 
and-by some one awoke him with news 
that the grand duke of Mecklenburg had 
a bed for him. He found that it was a 
child’s bed, and, putting a chair at the end 
of it, lay down and fell asleep. In the 
morning he could scarcely stand. He had 
been lying all night with his knees on the 
chair-back. 

The terms fixed by the victors were 
harsh, but it was an indispensable con- 
dition of any lasting peace that Prussia’s 
supremacy in Germany should be secured. 
Bismarck, who had encountered such 
fierce opposition to the war, now had the 
ungrateful task of lowering the demands 
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of the victors who were quite intoxicated 
with their success. ‘ Our enemies,” he 
says, “we can manage, but our friends! 
they almost all of them wear blinkers, and 
see only one spot in the world.” Austria 
had made an overture for peace a day or 
two after Sadowa by surrendering Venetia 
to France. She lost no other territory by 
the war. She was, however, compelled to 
relinquish all federal connection with the 
German States. Two new confederacies 
replaced the old league. North of the 
Main Prussia exercised military and dip- 
lomatic control, while southern Germany 
was prohibited from forming any political 
connection with Austria. Saxony was 
allowed to retain a qualified independence. 
Secret treaties were formed with Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden, in order to 
strengthen Prussia’s military position. 
The Elbe duchies had already been occu- 
pied by Prussian troops at the beginning 
of the war. 

Bismarck conducted the peace negotia- 
tions with masterly skill. He modified 
the emperor’s demands, withstood every 
encroachment of France, and gained terms. 
which brought to a happy issue the ques- 
tion of German unity, and paved the way 
for the empire. In Berlin his popularity 
rose at a bound to a kind of hero-worship. 
The people forgot the outrage done to 
constitutional rights and public liberty, 
and seemed proud to be governed by a: 
minister who had shown himself the great- 
est diplomatist in Europe. Bismarck met 
the House of Deputies in a conciliatory 
spirit, and secured its approval of all that: 
had been done for army organization. 
The House now, at last, recognized the 
wisdom of the military policy of the past 
few years, and respected the motives which 
made the king and his minister honor the 
constitution by seeking this indorsement 
of their measures. Peace at home and 
abroad thus crowned the first years of 
Bismarck’s administration. 

He was made chancellor of the North 
German Confederation, which was now 
formed with twenty-two States and twen- 
ty-nine millions of population. He was 
also appointed president of the Federal 
Council, and set himself to develop the 
resources of the new confederation, and 
to promote liberal measures in Prussia. 
The Cabinet received a more popular ele- 
ment, and one after another the ministers 
who had made themselves hated during 
the late Parliamentary conflict, were re- 
placed by statesmen who were acceptable 
to the country. In 1868, the chancellor’s 
activities were interrupted by serious ill- 
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ness. He lay on his back for months at 
his country-seat at Varzin, unable to talk 
to any one on business, or even to open a 
letter. Happily, by this time his work 
was somewhat consolidated, and in Octo- 
ber his vigorous constitution rallied, so 
that he was able toresume work in Berlin. 
Four years after Sadowa, on July 31, 
1870, Bismarck left Berlin for the seat of 
war once more. France had long been 
jealous of the growing power of Germany, 
and the emperor Napoleon hoped that a 
successful campaign would establish his 
dynasty. He wasassured by the minister 
of war that the army was in the highest 
state of efficiency, and the Duc de Gra- 
mont, a pliant courtier, who was minister 
of foreign affairs, informed him that uni- 
versal dislike of Prussia was felt at the 
minor German courts, and that they would 
be eager to cast themselves on the protec- 
tion of France. Instead of testing these 
statements, as a prudent man was bound 
to do, the emperor eagerly accepted views 
that were so much to his mind. In the 
beginning of July the Spanish ministers 
announced that they intended to propose 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern in the 
Cortes as a candidate for the Spanish 
throne. The prince was a Prussian sub- 
ject, but not related to the royal family. 
The Duc de Gramont, however, an- 
nounced that if Prussia accepted the nom- 
ination, France would declare war. The 
prince’s name was withdrawn. France 
was anxious for war, and now demanded 
that the king of Prussia should promise 
that he would not sanction Prince Leo- 
pold’s candidature at any future time. 
When Prussia refused to bind herself 
thus, France declared war. M. Ollivier, 
the head of the government, announced 
that he began the struggle “ with a light 
heart,” and all France exulted in the pros- 
pect of a brilliant march on Berlin. But 
the campaign on which the emperor and 
his ministers entered with light hearts 
brought to an end Napoleon’s dynasty. 
Within a month after the prince imperial 
received his “baptism of fire” at Saar- 
briick, the emperor was a German pris- 
oner, the disaster of Sedan had led to the 
surrender of a marshal of France with one 
. hundred thousand men, and the only reg- 
ular army which was not beleaguered, had 
capitulated to the German troops. Four 
or five days later the Prussian king, at the 
head of the crown prince’s army, began an 
unopposed march upon Paris. 
Herr Busch, who accompanied Prince 
Bismarck during the campaign to prepare 
government telegrams and articles for the 
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press, has given us a graphic history of 
Bismarck’s life during these memorable 
days. The chancellor conducted all the 
negotiations with Favre and Thiers with 
the same skill that he had shown after 
Sadowa. Germany won Alsace and Metz 
with the exception of Belfort and its en- 
virons, with the part of German Lorraine 
which lay between the fortress and the 
former frontier. The war indemnity was 
fixed at £200,000,000. Meanwhile, Bis- 
marck was engaged with the great ques- 
tion of a German Empire. At last the 
king of Bavaria proposed, in the name of 
all the German princes, that the Prussian 
king should adopt for himself and his suc- 
cessors the title of emperor of Germany, 
and on January 18, 1871, King William was 
formally proclaimed emperor with military 
pomp in the royal palace at Versailles. 
All Germany was thus united in one great 
empire. In war the command of all the 
German armies is vested in the emperor, 
but in peace Bavaria has the control of 
her own troops, on condition that she 
conforms with the uniform organization of 
the German army. The constitution of 
the North German Confederation was ex- 
tended, with some slight changes, to the 
new empire. The sovereigns were to be 
represented in a Federal Council, and leg- 
islation was vested in a Diet elected by 
universal suffrage. 

Bismarck, who had been created a count 
in 1865, was appointed imperial chancellor 
in the same month that the empire was 
proclaimed, and next month was made 
Prince Bismarck. He had found the in- 
volved negotiations wearisome and per- 
plexing. “Itis very annoying,” he said, 
“that every plan I have must be first 
talked over with five or six persons who 
understand very little about the matter, 
and yet whose objections | must listen to 
and meet patiently. Thus I have lately 
had to give up three whole days to settle 
a matter which under other circumstances 
I could have finished in three minutes.” 

Since the close of the Franco-German 
war the chancellor has been busily en- 
gaged in shaping the home and foreign 
policy of the new empire. The reality 
of his often expressed horror of war has 
been proved by his consistent endeavor 
to avert hostilities. In gloomy moods he 
has said: “ But for me, three great wars 
would not have been fought; eighty thou- 
sand men would not have perished; par- 
ents, brothers, sisters, and widows would 
not be bereaved and plunged into mourn- 





ing.” Since the Franco-German war the 
|Chancellor’s policy has been eminently 
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pacific. He has done much to assure the 
permanent peace of Europe, by forming a 
league with Austria and Italy, and all his 
conduct proves that he regards war as a 
terrible evil, only to be justified as the 
means for securing permanent peace. 

Soon after the war with France, Bis- 
marck was involved in a struggle with 
Ultramontanism. This Culturkampf was 
not directed against the freedom or the 
existence of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Prussia, but against the intrigues of 
a party in that Church, which sought, 
with the influence of the pope, to invade 
the freedom of the State and to ban- 
ish free thought with its perilous conse- 
quences from society and the schools. 
Bismarck set himself to defeat this policy 
with characteristic energy, but as soon as 
he saw that the new pope was of a concil- 
iatory disposition, he modified these strin- 
gent measures. When Deputy Virchow 
reproached him with drawing back from 
this contest after prosecuting it so long, 
the chancellor explained that his end in 
all struggles was peace, and that if he saw 
the chance of securing this by establish- 
ing a modus vivendi, or even only an ar- 
mistice, like those heretofore established 
with Rome, he should not be doing his 
duty unless he closed with such an ar- 
rangement. 

Up to 1877, Prince Bismarck’s hands 
were fully occupied with foreign affairs. 
Since that time he has come forward in a 
new character, and has applied himself to 
domestic legislation with the same force 
and courage that he had shown in foreign 
affairs. The motives which prompted this 
effort may be gathered from a statement 
made by him in Parliament, to the effect 
that he hoped the government would be 
able in a few years to show progress in 
the social improvement and pacification 
of the masses, and would thus provide 
against the dangers which threatened so- 
ciety, before it again caught sight of blood, 
petroleum, and dynamite. 

His domestic policy included a reform 
of the tariff intended to protect German 
industry, which he considered to have 
suffered from extreme free-trade princi- 
ples. This he carried, by the help of the 
clerical party in the House. He has also 
succeeded in inaugurating a system of 
working men’s insurance, to provide help 
for workmen in case of accident or old 
age, which, by showing that the State 
cared for the people, would rob Socialism 
of its grievance. The result of this ex- 
periment will be carefully watched by all 
students of social science. 
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The struggle over Bismarck’s home pol- 
icy has been prolonged and angry. It 
has taken on more and more the appear- 
ance of a contest as to the rights of the 
Crown and the Parliament. During the 
course of the struggle Bismarck has ad- 
ministered some sharp reproofs to the 
social-democratic leaders. He told them 
in one of his recent speeches that he ex- 
pected opposition from them, because 
they would lose their power over the mis- 
guided masses if legislation redressed 
these wrongs. “Parliament,” he said, 
“had the exclusive right of vetoing laws, 
but if it was to do nothing but exercise 
this right, what then? He was by no 
means in favor of an Absolutist régime 
(sarcastic cheers on the Left). He held 
that Parliamentary co-operation, rightly 
exercised, was as useful and necessary as 
Parliamentary supremacy was impossible 
and noxious. A Parliament could do a 
great many salutary things, but rule, meine 
Herren, that it cannot, and must not.” 

Such has been the spirit of Bismarck’s 
domestic policy. It has been marked by 
the same diplomatic genius, the same 
outspoken, hard-hitting style that has 
characterized his foreign policy. The 
anonymous sketches of Berlin society 
which appeared in La Nouvelle Revue, 
and awakened such indignation in the 
German capital, do ample justice to Bis- 
marck’s power to manceuvre amid all the 
intricacies of German political life, and to 
dominate all parties by his overwhelming 
force of purpose and strength of charac- 
ter. 

The late Herr Lasker was one of the 
German politicians who sought to meas- 
ure lances with the chancellor. A man 
of rare eloquence and cultivated taste, 
tender in his feelings and unalterable in 
his convictions, he wielded great influence 
for a time. In 1873, people pointed to 
him in the streets as he went by, and 
said, “That is Lasker.” He and Herr 
von Bennigsen were the founders of the 
National Liberty party, and were the great 
agents in the domestic unification of Ger- 
many. To Lasker the work of codifying 
the criminal law and general procedure 
was entrusted after the French war. Bis- 
marck’s_ protectionist policy alienated 
Lasker, who had previously been an active 
ally of the chancellor, He then went 
openly into opposition, attacked Bis- 
marck’s policy on every opportunity, and 
formed a new party, to which he gave the 
ominous name of Secessionist. Lasker’s 
popularity was soon lost when the finan- 
cial crisis came, and his work was done 
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before he went to America to die. The 
chancellor’s quarrel with Count Arnim in 
1874 is too well known to need much 
notice here. Bismarck was harsh, and 
the count insubordinate. Diplomacy such 
as Bismarck’s needs unquestioning sub- 
mission. Arnim fell because he would 
not conform to that law. 

The chancellor is a daring hunter, a 
bold swimmer who won his first decora- 
tion for saving the life of his soldier ser- 
vant under circumstances of great peril, 
and a passionate lover of the country. 
His wife once said, “ He likes a turnip 
better than all your politics.” His home 
life is singularly happy. His only daugh- 
ter Marie, who is said to inherit her 
father’s gifts, is married to the Count de 
Rantzau; his eldest son, Count Herbert, 
of whom the highest hopes are entertained, 
is in the public service; Count Bill, who 
showed great bravery in the Franco-Ger- 
man war, and won the Iron Cross, has de- 
voted himself to the legal profession. 

Herr Busch relates many instances of 
Bismarck’s superstition, which might 
seem to show that he will not sit down to 
table when the company numbers thirteen 
persons, and that he regards Friday as an 
unlucky day for business; but all such 
stories are fables. The chancellor is too 
strong-minded to care for such things. 
He says, “I will make one of thirteen at 
dinner as often as you please; and I trans- 
act the most important and critical busi- 
ness on Friday, if necessary.” 

Bismarck is a sincere Christian, though 
he is a bad church-goer. In his boisterous 
youth * Rousseau-like sophisms” gained 
some hold on his mind, but it was not 
deep, and his marriage into the Puttkamer 
family brought him into intimate relations 
with Christian people, whose influence 
over him has been highly beneficial. He 
is a constant student of the New Testa- 
ment, a firm believer in God and ina 
future life. ‘It is incomprehensible to 
me,” he said in 1851, “how any human 
being, who thinks about himself at all, 
and who is ignorant, or chooses to remain 
ignorant, of God, can live under his load 
of self-contempt and exauz. I do not know 
how I bore it formerly. If I had to live 
now as I did then — without God, without 
yourself, without the children —I really 
do not know why I should not throw off 
this life like a dirty shirt.” 

Society in Berlin has scarcely a good 
word for the imperial chancellor. It rep- 
resents him as a selfish, unscrupulous 
tyrant. “ The great secret of his force,” 
it says, “consists in the facility with 


| which he changes his opinion, abandons 
| his friends, courts his enemies, profits by 
the spite of one, the hate of another, the 
egoism of all.” It says that he hinders 
the emperor from paying the least atten- 
tion to State affairs, and jealously labors 
to secure unlimited power for himself. It 
predicts that on the day when he disap- 
pears he will drag his work with him into 
the tomb. “He crushes all who might 
continue his work, and when he disap- 
pears Europe will be avenged by the col- 
lapse which must follow.” 

It is no wonder that the Berlin Foreign 
Office has done all it could to detect the 
writer of these sketches. Madame Adam, 
who has since written a series of souve- 
nirs of Hungary in La Nouvelle Revue, 
has confessed to a subordinate share in 
their preparation. The picture of Berlin 
society which they give is dismal enough, 
and no doubt there is truth in it, but the 
bitterness shown to the chancellor is evi- 
dently due to personal rancor. No one 
can dispute the patriotism of Prince Bis- 
marck. If he has co-operated with almost 
every party in the German Parliament in 
turn, it is simply due to the fact that he is 
a practical statesman, and has accepted all 
help that would enable him to carry his 
measures. How he has managed this in 
a Diet where only eighty-one out of three 
hundred and ninety-seven members are 
supporters of his policy is one of the won- 
ders of contemporary politics. Bismarck 
knows England well, and acknowledges 
the high tone of her press and her Parlia- 
mentary life, but he stoutly resists all en- 
deavors to introduce into German politi- 
cal life English methods which would, he 
thinks, weaken the power of the crown 
and make Parliament the ruler of the na- 
tion. His policy has recently caused 
some uneasiness in this country, but the 
feeling is already dying away, and there 
is no reason for apprehension in this mat- 
ter, so far as we can judge. Bismarck’s 
manner may be overbearing, but his policy 
has won Germany her laurels. Inits mil- 
itary aspect the emperor himself inaugu- 
rated this policy, and called Bismarck from 
Paris to uphold it. When some one was 
depreciating the prince in his presence, 
the emperor of Austria replied, “ Ah! if I 
had but him!” Whatever others may 
think and feel, the German emperor has 
invariably shown his warm appreciation 
| of his chancellor’s services. Bismarck is 
| honored with the emperor’s fullest con- 
| fidence, and serves him with the loyalty 
_which has marked his High Tory ancestry 

for generations. 
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Prince Bismarck has expressed a strong 
desire to resign certain offices into other 
hands. In this he has shown his wisdom, 
though his purpose is for the present over- 
ruled. The revival of the Staatsrath, 
whose functions have been in abeyance 
for a considerable number of years, is a 
step in the right direction. It is some- 
what like our Privy Council. The crown 
prince is president, Bismarck vice-presi- 
dent, and its seventy-one members are 
chosen from all departments of the State. 
It consists of forty-one high government 
officials, twelve landed proprietors, four 
clergymen, including the Catholic bishops 
of Fulda and Ermeland. Such a council 
will probably do much to secure perma- 
nence to the work of the statesman who 
has created the German Empire. On the 
eve of the Austrian war, Bismarck said, 
“ Unless we can be sure of Germany, our 
position, geographically speaking, is more 
hazardous than that of any other Euro- 
pean State.” Since these words were 
spoken the chancellor has seen two great 
campaigns which have given the country 
a strong frontier, and bid fair to secure 
lasting peace for Europe. 

The chancellor has had some harsh 
critics, but they have generally forgotten 
to allow for the circumstances of his work. 
We are well aware how repugnant some 
of his high-handed methods are to our 
English notions. But enough has been 
said to show that Bismarck has been the 
man for the times. We have no wish to 
transplant him into our own soil, though 
we may now and then long for some por- 
tion of his spirit. We have reached a 
more advanced stage of national and Par- 
liamentary life, and certainly we are not 
without “the defects of our qualities.” 
But we cannot refrain from expressing 
our admiration of the patriotism, the cour- 
age, and the diplomatic genius of the man 
whom Thomas Carlyle once described as 
“the strongest force in Europe.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER III. 


As it turned out, Frances had not the 
courage. Mr. Waring strolled into the 
loggia shortly after Miss Durant had left 
her. He smiled when he heard of her 
visit, and asked what news she had 
brought. Tasie was the recognized chan- 
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nel for news, and seldom appeared with- 
out leaving some little story behind her. 

“TI don’t think she had any news to-day ; 
except that there had been a great many 
at the Sunday school last Sunday. Fancy, 
papa, twelve children! She is quite ex- 
cited about it.” 

“ That is a triumph,” said Mr. Waring 
with a laugh. He stretched out his long 
limbs from the low basket chair in which 
he had placed himself. He had relaxed a 
little altogether from the tension of the 
morning, feeling himself secure and at his 
ease in his own house, where no one could 
intrude upon him or call up ghosts of the 
past. The air was beyond expression 
sweet and tranquillizing, the sun going 
down in a mist of glory behind the endless 
peaks and ridges that stretched away to- 
wards the west, the sea lapping the shore 
with a soft cadence that was more imag: 
ined than heard on the heights of the 
Punto, but yet added another harmony to 
the scene. Near at hand, a faint wind 
rustled the long leaves of the palm-trees, 
and the pale olive woods lent a softness to 
the landscape, tempering its brightness. 
Such a scene fills up the weary mind, 
and has the blessed quality of arresting 
thought. It was good for the breathing 
too — or at least so this invalid thought — 
and he was more amiable than usual, with 
no harshness in voice or temper to intro- 
duce a discord. “1 am glad she was 
pleased,” he said. “ Tasie is a good girl, 
though not perhaps so much of a girl as 
she thinks. Why she goes in for a Sun- 
day school where none is wanted, I can’t 
tell; but anyhow I am glad she is pleased. 
Where did they come from, the twelve 
children? Poor little beggars! how sick 
of it they must have been.” 

“A number of them belonged to that 
English family, papa 

“I suppose they must all belong to En- 
glish families,” he said calmly; “the na- 
tives are not such fools.” 

“But, papa, 1 mean—the people we 
met — the people you knew.” 

He made no reply for a few minutes, 
and then he said calmly: “ What an ass 
the man must be, not only to travel with 
children, but to send them to poor Tasie’s 
Sunday school! You must do me the 
justice, Fan, to acknowledge that | never 
attempted to treat you in that way.” 

“No; but, papa— perhaps the gentle- 
man is a very religious man.” 

“And you don’t think I am? Well, 
perhaps I laid myself open to such a re- 
tort.” 

“OQ papa!” Frances cried, with tears 
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starting to her eyes, “you know I could | thought people were bores, with whom 


not mean that.” 


Frances was very well satisfied. Why 


“If you take religion as meaning a life | should she think any more of it? Oh, 
by rule, which is its true meaning, you| how she wished she had the courage to 
were right enough, my dear. That is|}ask plainly and boldly: Who are we? 
what I never could do. It might have| Where do we come from? Have we any 
been better for me if I had. It is always| friends? But she had not the courage. 
better for one to put one’s self in harmony | She looked towards him, and trembled, 
with received notions and the prejudices | imagining within herself what would be 
of society. Tasie would not have her|the consequence if she interrupted his 
Sunday school but for that. It is the| reading, plucked him out of the quietude 
right thing. 1 think you have a leaning | of the hour and of his book, and demanded 
towards the right thing, my little girl,|an explanation — when very likely there 


yourself.” 

“I don’t like to be particular, papa, if 
that is what you mean.” 

“ Always keep to that,” her father said 
with a smile. And then he opened the 
book which he had been holding all this 
time in his hand. Such a thing had hap- 
pened, when Frances was in high spirits 
and very courageous, as that she had pur- 
sued him even into his book; but it was 
a very rare exercise of valor, and to-day 
she shrank from it. If she only had the 
courage; but she had not the courage. 
She had given up her drawing, for the 
sun no longer shone on the group of palms. 
She had no book, and indeed at any time 
was not much given to reading, except 
when a happy chance threw a novel into 
her hands. She watched the sun godown 
by imperceptible degrees, yet not slowly, 
behind the mountains. When he had 
quite disappeared, the landscape changed 
too; the air, as the Italians say, grew 
brown; a little momentary chill breathed 
out of the sky. It is always depressing 
to a solitary watcher when this change 
takes place. 

Frances was not apt to be depressed, 
but for the moment she felt lonely and 
dull, and a great sense of monotony took 
hold upon her. It was like this every 
night; it would be like this, so far as she 
knew, every night to come, until perhaps 
she grew old, like Tasie, without becom- 
ing aware that she had ceased to be a 
girl, It was not a cheering prospect. 
And when there is any darkness or mys- 
tery surrounding one’s life, these are just 
the circumstances to quicken curiosity, 
and turn it into something graver, into an 
anxious desire to know. Frances did not 
know positively that there was a mystery. 
She had no reason to think there was, she 
said to herself. Her father preferred to 
live easily on the Riviera, instead of living 
in a way that would trouble him at home. 
Perhaps the gentleman they had met was 
a bore, and that was why Mr. Waring 


was no explanation! when, in all proba- 
bility, everything was quite simple, if she 
only knew. 

The evening passed as evenings gener- 
ally did pass in the Palazzo. Mr. Waring 
talked a little at dinner quite pleasantly, 
and smoked a cigarette in the loggia after- 
wards in great good humor, telling Frances 
various little stories of people he had 
known. This was a sign of high satisfac- 
tion on his part, and very agreeable to her, 
and no doubt he was entirely unaware of 
the perplexity in her mind and the ques- 
tions she was so desirous of asking. The 
air was peculiarly soft that evening, and 
he sat in the loggia till the young moon 
set, with an overcoat on his shoulders and 
a rug on his knees, sometimes talking, 
sometimes silent —in either way a very 
agreeable companion. Frances had never 
been cooped up in streets, or exposed to 
the chill of an English spring; so she 
had not that keen sense of contrast which 
doubles the enjoyment of a heavenly even- 
ing in such a heavenly locality. It was 
all quite natural, common, and everyday 
to her; but no one could be indifferent to 
the sheen of the young moon, to the soft 
circling of the darkness, and the reflec- 
tions on the sea. It was all very lovely, 
and yet there was something wanting. 
What was wanting? She thought it was 
knowledge, acquaintance with her own 
position, and relief from this strange be- 
wildering sensation of being cut off from 
the race altogether, which had risen within 
her mind so quickly and with so little 
cause. 

But many besides Frances have felt the 
wistful call for happiness more complete, 
which comes in the soft darkening of a 
summer night; and probably it was not ex- 
planation, but something else, more com- 
mon to human nature, that she wanted. 
The voices of the peaceful people outside, 
the old men and women who came out to 
sit on the benches upon the Punto, or on 
the stone seat under the wall of the Pa- 
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enjoy the cool of the evening, sounded 
pleasantly from below. There was a soft- 
ened din of children playing, and now and 
then a sudden rush of voices, when the 
young men who were strolling about got 
excited in conversation, and stopped short 
in their walk for the delivery of some sen- 
tence more emphatic than the rest; and 
the mothers chattered over their babies, 
cooing and laughing. The babies should 
have been in bed, Frances said to herself, 
half laughing half crying, in a sort of ten- 
der anger with them all for being so famil- 
iar and so much at home. They were 
entirely at home where they were; they 
knew everybody, and were known from 
father to son, and from mother to daugh- 
ter, all about them. They did not call a 
distant and unknown country by that 
sweet name, nor was there one among 
them who had any doubt as to where he 
or she was born. This thought made 
Frances sigh, and then made her smile. 
After all, if that was all! And then she 
saw that Domenico had brought the lamp 
into the sadone, and that it was time to go 
indoors. 

Next morning, she went out between 
the early coffee and the midday breakfast, 
to do some little household business, on 
which, in consideration that she was En- 
glish, and not bound by the laws that are 


so hard and fast with Italian girls, Ma- 


riuccia consented to let her go alone. It 
was very seldom that Mr. Waring went 
out, or indeed was visible at that hour, the 
expedition of the former day being very 
exceptional. Frances went down to the 
shops to do her little commissions for 
Mariuccia. She even investigated the 
Savona pots of which Tasie had spoken. 
In her circumstances, it was scarcely pos- 
sible not to be more or less of a collector. 
There is nobody in these regions who 
does not go about with eyes open to any- 
thing there may be to “pick up.” And 
after this she walked back through the 
olive woods, by those distracting little ter- 
races which led the stranger so constantly 
out of his way, but are quite simple to 
those who are to the manner born — until 
she reached once more the broad piece of 
unshadowed road which leads up to the 
old town. At the spot at which she and 
her father had met the English family 
yesterday, she made a momentary pause, 
recalling all the circumstances of the meet- 
ing, and what the stranger had said: “A 
fellow that stuck by you all through.” 
All through what? she asked herself. As 
she paused to make this little question, to 
which there was no response, she heard a 
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sound of voices coming from the upper 
side of the wood, where the slopes rose 
high into more and more olive gardens. 
“Don’t hurry along so; I’m coming,” 
some one said. Frances looked up, and 
her heart jumped into her mouth as she 
perceived that it was once more the En- 
glish family whom she was about to meet 
on the same spot. 

The father was in advance this time, 
and he was hurrying down, she thought, 
with the intention of addressing her. 
What should she do? She knew very 
well what her father would have wished 
her to do; but probably for that very rea- 
son a contradictory impulse arose in her. 
Without doubt, she wanted to know what 
this man knew and could tell her. Not 
that she would ask him anything, she was 
too proud for that. To betray that she 
was not acquainted with her father’s af- 
fairs, that she had to go toa stranger for 
information, was a thing of which she was 
incapable. But if he wished to speak to 
her — to send, perhaps, some message to 
her father? Frances quieted her con- 
science in this way. She was very anx- 
ious, excited by the sense that there was 
something to find out; and if it was 
anything her father would not approve, 
why, then, she could shut it upin her own 
breast and never let him know it to trouble 
him. And it was right at her age that she 
should know. All these sophistries hur- 
ried through her mind more rapidly than 
lightning during the moment in which she 
paused hesitating, and gave the large En- 
glishman, overwhelmed with the heat, and 
hurrying down the steep path with his 
white umbrella over his head, time to 
make up to her. He was rather out of 
breath, for though he had been coming 
down hill, and not going up, the way was 
steep. 

“ Miss Waring, Miss Waring,” he cried 
as he approached, “how is your father? 
I want to ask for your father,” taking off 
his straw hat and exposing his flushed 
countenance under the shadow of the 
green-lined umbrella, which enhanced all 
its ruddy tints; then, as he came within 
reach of her, he added hastily: “I am so 
glad I have met you. How is he? for he 
did not give me any address.” 

“ Papa is quite well, thank you,” said 
Frances with the habitual response of a 
child. 

“Quite well? Oh, that is a great deal 
more than I expected to hear. He was 
not quite well yesterday, I am sure. He 
is dreadfully changed. It was a sort of 
guesswork my recognizing him atall. He 
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used to be such a powerful-made man. Is 
it pulmonary? I suspect it must be some- 
thing of the kind, he has so wasted away.” 

“Pulmonary? Indeed, I don’t know. 
He has a little asthma sometimes. And 
of course he is very thin,” said Frances; 
“but that does not mean anything; he is 
quite well.” 

The stranger shook his head. He had 
taken the opportunity to wipe it with a 
large white handkerchief, and had made 
his bald forehead look redder than ever. 
“I shouldn’t like to alarm you,” he said, 
“T wouldn’t for all the world: but I hope 
you have trustworthy advice? These Ital- 
ian doctors, they are not much to be 
trusted. You should get a real good En- 
glish doctor to come and have a look at 
him.” 

“Oh indeed, it is only asthma; he is 
well enough, quite well, not anything the 
matter with bim,” Frances protested. The 
large stranger stood and smiled compas- 
sionately upon her, still shaking his head. 

“ Mary,” he said; “here, my dear! — 
This is Miss Waring. She says her fa- 
ther is quite well, poor thing. I am tell- 
ing her I am so very glad we have met 
her, for Waring did not leave me any 
address.” 

“How do you do, my dear?” said the 
stout lady — not much less red than her 
husband — who had also hurried down the 
steep path to meet Frances. “And your 
father is quite well? I amsoglad. We 
thought him looking rather—thin: not 
so strong as he used to look.” 

“* But then,” added her husband, “it is 
such a long time since we have seen him, 
and he never was very stout. I hope, if 
you will pardon me for asking, that things 
have been smoothed down between him 
and the rest of the family? When I say 
‘smoothed down,’ I mean set on a better 
footing — more friendly, more harmoni- 
ous. I am very glad I have seen you, to 
inquire privately — for one never knows 
how far to go with a man of his — well — 
peculiar temper.” 

“Don’t say that, George. You must 
not think, my dear, that Mr. Mannering 
means anything that is not-quite nice and 
amiable and respectful to your papa. It 
is only out of kindness that he asks. Your 
poar papa has been much tried. I am 
sure he has always had my sympathy, and 
my husband’s too. Mr. Mannering only 
means that he hopes things are more com- 
fortable between your father and 
Which is so much to be desired for every- 
body’s sake.” 

The poor girl stood and stared at them 





with large, round, widely opening eyes, 
with the wondering stare of achild. There 
had been a little half-mischievous, half- 
anxious longing in her mind to find out 
what these strangers knew; but now she 
came to herself suddenly, and felt as a 
traveller feels who all at once pulls him- 
self up on the edge of a precipice. What 
was this pitfall which she had nearly stum- 
bled into, this rent from the past, which 
was so great and so complete that she had 
never heard of it, never guessed it? Fright 
seized upon her, and dismay, and, what 
probably stood her in more stead for the 
moment, a stinging sensation of wounded 
pride, which brought the color burning to 
her cheeks. Must she let these people 
find out that she knew nothing, at her age 
—that her father had never confided in 
her at all — that she could not even form 
an idea what they were talking about? 
She had pleased herself with the pos- 
sibility of some little easy discovery, of 
finding out, perhaps, something about the 
cousins, whom it seemed certain, accord- 
ing to Tasie, every one must possess, 
whether they were aware of it or not — 
some little revelation of origin and con- 
nections such as could do nobody any 
harm. But when she woke up suddenly 
to find herself as it were upon the edge of 
a chasm which had split her father’s life 
in two, the young creature trembled. She 
was frightened beyond measure by this 
unexpected contingency; she dared not 
listen to another word. 

“Oh!” she said with a quiver in her 
voice, “I am afraid I have no time to stop 
and talk. Papa will be waiting for his 
breakfast. I will tell him you —asked 
for him.” 

“Give him our love,” said the lady. 
“ Indeed, George, she is quite right; we 
must hurry too, or we shall be too late for 
the fable d’héte.” 

“ But I have not got the address,” said 
the husband. Frances made a little 
courtesy, as she had been taught, and 
waved her hand as she hurriedaway. He 
thought that she had not understood him. 
“Where do you live?” he called after her 
as she hastened along. She pointed to- 
wards the height of the little town, and 
alarmed for she knew not what, lest he 
should follow her—lest he should call 
something after her which she ought not 
to hear, fled along towards the steep 
ascent. She could hear the voices behind 
her slightly elevated talking to each other, 
and then the sound of the children rattling 
down the stony course of the higher road, 
and the quick question and answer as they 
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rejoined their parents. Then gradually 
everything relapsed into silence as the 
party disappeared. When she heard the 
voices no longer, Frances began to regret 
that she had been so hasty. She paused 
for a moment, and looked back; but al- 
ready the family were almost out of sight, 
the solid figures which led the procession 
indistinguishable from the little ones 
who struggled behind. Whether it might 
have been well or ill to take advantage of 
the chance, it was now over. She arrived 
at the palazzo out of breath, and found 
Domenico at the door, looking out anx- 
iously for her. “The signorina is late,” 
he said very gravely; “the padrone has 
almost had to wait for his breakfast.” 
Domenico was quite original, and did not 
know that such a terrible possibility had 
threatened any illustrious personage be- 
fore. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
DR. JOHNSON. 


IF we should ever take occasion to say 
of Dr. Johnson’s preface to Shakespeare 
what he himself said of a similar produc- 
tion of the poet Rowe’s, “ that it does not 
discover much profundity or penetration,” 
we ought in common fairness always to 
add that nobody else has ever written 
about Shakespeare one-half so enter- 
tainingly. If this statement be ques- 
tioned, let the doubter, before reviling the 
reviewer, re-read the preface, and if, after 
he has done so, he still demurs, we shall 
be content to withdraw the observation, 
which, indeed, has only been made for the 
purpose of introducing a quotation from 
the preface itself. . 

In that document, Dr. Johnson, with 
that unrivalled stateliness of his, writes as 
follows: “The poet of whose works I 
have undertaken the revision may now 
begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, 
and claim the privilege of established 
fame and prescriptive veneration. He 
has long outlived his century, the term 
commonly fixed as the test of literary 
merit.” 


The whirligig of time has brought in 


his revenges. The doctor himself has 
been dead his century. He died on the 
13th of December, 1784. Come, let us 
criticise him. 

Our qualifications for this high office 
need not be investigated curiously. 


Criticism [writes Johnson in the 60th Za/er] 
is a study by which men grow important and 
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formidable at a very small expense. The 
power of invention has been conferred by 
nature upon few, and the labor of learning 
those sciences which may by mere labor be 
obtained, is too great to be willingly endured ; 
but every man can exert such judgment as he 
has upon the works of others; and he whom 
nature has made weak, and idleness keeps 
ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the 
name of a critick. 


To proceed with our task by the method 
of comparison is to pursue a course open 
to grave objection, yet it is forced upon us 
when we find, as we lately did, a writer in 
the Zimes newspaper in the course of a 
not very discriminating review of Mr. 
Froude’s recent volumes, casually remark- 
ing, as if it admitted of no more doubt 
than the day’s price of consols, that Car- 
lyle was a greater man than Johnson. It 
is a good thing to be positive. To be 
positive in your opinions and selfish in 
your habits is the best recipe, if not for 
happiness, at all events for that far more 
attainable commodity, comfort, with which 
we are acquainted. “A noisy man,” 
sang poor Cowper, who could not bear 
anything louder than the hissing of a 
tea-urn, “A noisy man is always in the 
right,” and a positive man can seldom be 
proved wrong. Still in literature it is very 
desirable to preserve a moderate measure 
of independence, and we therefore make 
bold to ask whether it is as plain as the 
“old hill of Howth,” that Carlyle was a 
greater man than johnson? Is not the 
precise contrary the truth? No abuse of 
Carlyle need be looked for here or from 
me. When a man of genius and of let- 
ters happens to have any striking virtues, 
such as purity, temperance, honesty, the 
novel task of dwelling on them has such 
attraction for us, that we are content to 
leave the elucidation of his faults to his 
personal friends, and to stern, unbending 
moralists like Mr. Edmund Yates and the 
World newspaper.* To love Carlyle is, 
thanks to Mr. Froude’s superhuman ideal 
of friendship, a task of much heroism, al- 
most meriting a pension; still it is quite 
possible for the candid and truth-loving 
soul. But a greater than Johnson he most 
certainly was not. 

There is a story in Boswell of an an- 
cient beggar woman who whilst asking an 
alms of the doctor described herself to 
him, in a lucky moment for her pocket, as 
“an old struggler.” Johnson, his biog- 
rapher tell us, was visibly affected. The 
phrase stuck to his memory and was fre- 


* “ The late Mr. Carlyle was a brute and a boor.” 
(The World, October 29, 1884.) 
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quently applied to himself. “I too,” so 
he would say, “‘am an old struggler.” 
So too, in all conscience, was Carlyle. 
The struggles of Johnson have long been 
historical —those of Carlyle have just 
become so. We are interested in both. 
To be indifferent would be inhuman. 
Both men had great endowments, tem- 
pestuous natures, hard lots. They were 
not amongst Dame Fortune’s favorites. 
They had to fight their way. What they 
took they took by storm. But, and here 
is a difference indeed, Johnson came off 
victorious, Carlyle did not. 

Boswell’s book is an arch of triumph, 
through which, as we read, we see his hero 
passing into eternal fame, to take up his 
place with those 


dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns, 


Froude’s book is a tomb over which the 
lovers of Carlyle’s genius will never cease 
to shed tender but regretful tears. 

We doubt whether there is in English 
literature a more triumphant book than 
Boswell’s. What materials for tragedy 
are wanting? Johnson was a man of 
strong passions, unbending spirit, violent 
temper, as poor as a church mouse and as 
proud as the proudest of church dignita- 
ries; endowed with the strength of a coal- 
heaver, the courage of a lion, and the 
tongue of Dean Swift, he could knock 
down booksellers and silence bargees; 
he was melancholy almost to madness, 
“radically wretched,” indolent, blinded, 
diseased. Poverty was long his portion; 
not that genteel poverty that is sometimes 
behindhand with its rent, but that hungry 
poverty that does not know where to look 
for its dinner. Against all these things 
had this “old struggler” to contend ; over 
all these things did this “old struggler” 
prevail. Over even the fear of death, the 
giving up of this “intellectual being,” 
which had haunted his gloomy fancy for a 
lifetime, he seems finally to have pre- 
vailed, and to have met his end as a brave 
man should. 

Carlyle, writing to his wife, says, and 
truthfully enough, “ The more the devil 
worries me the more I wring him by the 
nose ;” but then if the devil’s was the only 
nose that was wrung in the transaction, 
why need Carly/e cry out so loud? After 
buffeting one’s way through the storm- 
tossed pages of Froude’s “ Carlyle” —in 
which the universe is stretched upon the 
rack because food disagrees with man 
and cocks crow, with what thankfulness 
and reverence do we read once again the 





letter in which Johnson tells Mrs. Thrale 
how he has been called to endure, not 
dyspepsia or sleeplessness, but paralysis 
itself: — 


On Monday I sat for my picture and walked 
a considerable way with little inconvenience. 
In the afternoon and evening I felt myself 
light and o~? and began to plan schemes of 
life. Thus went to bed, and, in a short 
time, waked and sat up, as has long been my 
custom; when I felt a confusion in my head 
which lasted I suppose about half a minute; I 
was alarmed, and prayed God that however He 
might afflict my body He would spare my un- 
derstanding. . . . Soon after I perceived that 
[ had suffered a paralytic stroke and that my 
speech was taken from me. I had no pain 
and so little dejection, in this dreadful state, 
that I wondered at my own apathy, and con- 
sidered that perhaps death itself, when it 
should come, would excite less horror than 
seems now to attend it. In order to rouse the 
vocal organs I took two drams.... I then 
went to bed, and, strange as it may seem, I 
think, slept. When I saw light it was time I 
should contrive what I should do. Though 
God stopped my speech, He left me my hand. 
I enjoyed a mercy which was not granted to 
my dear friend Lawrence, who now perhaps 
overlooks me, as I am writing, and rejoices 
that I have what he wanted. My first note 
was necessarily to my servant, who came in 
talking, and could not immediately compre- 
hend why he should read what I put into his 
hands. . . . How this will be received by you 
I know not. I hope you will sympathize with 
me; but perhaps 

My mistress, gracious, mild and good, 
Cries—Is he dumb? ’Tis time he shou’d, 

I suppose you may wish to know how my 
disease is treated by the physicians. They put 
a blister upon my back, and two from my ear 
to my throat, one on a side. The blister on 
the back has done little, and those on the 
throat have not risen. I bullied and bounced 
(it sticks to our last sand), and compelled the 
apothecary to make his salve according to the 
Edinburgh dispensatory, that it might adhere 
better. I have now two on my own prescrip- 
tion. They likewise give me salt of hartshorn, 
which I take with no great confidence ; but I 
am satisfied that what can be done is done for 
me. I am almost ashamed of this querulous 
letter, but now it is written let it go, 


This is indeed tonic and bark for the 
mind. 

There is an old-fashioned book, still 
known to the curious, and which sixty 
years ago enjoyed considerable popularity, 
called “* The Miseries of Human Life, or 
the Groans of Timothy Testy and Samuel 
Sensitive, with a few Supplementary Sighs 
and Posthumous Groans from Mrs. Testy, 
as overheard by the Rev. James Beres- 
ford.” I cannot help thinking that in 
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early life Mr. Froude must have read these 
volumes, and had his fancy fired by them. 

If, irritated by a comparison that ought 
never to have been thrust upon us, we 
ask why it is that the reader of Boswell 
finds it as hard to help loving Johnson as 
the reader of Froude finds it hard to avoid 
disliking Carlyle, the answer must be that 
whilst the elder man of letters was full to 
overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness, the younger one was full to over- 
flowing with something not nearly so nice; 
and that whilst Johnson was pre-eminently 
a reasonable man, reasonable in all his 
demands and expectations, Carlyle was 
the most unreasonable mortal that ever 
exhausted the patience of nurse, mother, 
or wife. 

Of Dr. Johnson’s affectionate nature 
nobody has written with nobler apprecia- 
tion than Carlyle himself. ‘“ Perhaps it is 
this divine feeling of affection, through- 
out manifested, that principally attracts 
us to Johnson. A true brother of men is 
he, and filial lover of the earth.” 

The day will come when it will be rec- 
ognized that Carlyle, as a critic, is to be 
judged by what he himself corrected for 
the press, and not by splenetic entries in 
diaries, or whimsical extravagances in 
private conversation. 

Of Johnson’s reasonableness nothing 
need be said, except that it is patent ev- 
erywhere. His wife’s judgment was a 
sound one—“ He is the most sensible 
man I ever met.” 

As for his brutality, of which at one 
time we used ‘to hear a great deal, we 
cannot say of it what Hookham Frere 
said of Landor’s immorality, that it was 


Mere imaginary classicality 
Wholly devoid of criminal reality. 


It was nothing of the sort. Dialectically 
the great doctor was a great brute. The 
fact is he had so accustomed himself to 
wordy warfare, that he lost all sense of 
moral responsibility, and cared as little 
for men’s feelings as a Napoleon did for 
their lives. When the battle was over, 
the doctor frequently did what no soldier 
ever did that 1 have heard tell of, apolo- 
gized to his victims and drank wine or 
lemonade with them. It must also be 
remembered that for the most part his vic- 
tims sought him out. They came to be 
tossed and gored. And after all, are they 
so much to be pitied? They have our 
sympathy, and the doctor has our ap- 
plause. I am not prepared to say, with 
the simpering fellow with weak legs whom 
David Copperfield met at Mr. Water- 
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brook’s dinner table, that I would sooner 
be knocked down by a man with blood 
than picked up by a man without any; 
but, argumentatively speaking, I think it 
would be better for a man’s reputation to 
be knocked down by Dr. Johnson than 
picked up by Mr. Froude. 

Johnson’s claim to be the best of our 
talkers cannot, on our present materials, 
be contested. For the most part we have 
only talk about other talkers. Johnson’s 
is matter of record. Carlyle no doubt 
was a great talker—no man talked 
against talk or broke silence to praise it 
more eloquently than he, but unfortu- 
nately none of it is in evidence. All that 
Mr. Froude gives us is a sort of com- 
mination service writ large. We soon 
weary of it. Man does not live by curses 
alone. 

An unhappier prediction of a boy’s 
future was surely never made than that of 
Johnson’s by his cousin Mr. Cornelius 
Ford, who said to the infant Samuel, * You 
will make your way the more easily in the 
world as you are content to dispute no 
man’s claim to conversation excellence, 
and they will therefore more willingly 
allow your pretensions as a writer.” Un- 
fortunate Mr. Ford. The man never 
breathed whose claim to conversation 
excellence Dr. Johnson did not dispute on 
every possible occasion, whilst, just be- 
cause he was admittedly so good a talker, 
his pretensions as a writer have been oc- 
casionally slighted. 

Johnson’s personal character has gen- 
erally been allowed to stand high. It, 
however, has not been submitted to recent 
tests. To be the first to “smell a fault” 
is the pride of the modern biographer. 
Boswell’s artless pages afford useful hints 
not lightly to be disregarded. During 
some portion of Johnson’s married life he 
had lodgings, first at Greenwich, after- 
wards at Hampstead. But he did not 
always go home o’ nights; sometimes 
preferring to roam the streets with that 
vulgar ruffian Savage, who was certainly 
no fit company for him. He once actually 
quarrelled with “ Tetty,” who, despite her 
ridiculous name, was a very sensible wom- 
an with a very sharp tongue, and for a 
season, like stars, they dwelt apart. Of 
the real merits of this dispute we must 
resign ourselves to ignorance. The ma- 
terials for its discussion do not exist; 
even Croker could not find them. Neither 
was our great moralist as sound as one 
would have liked to have seen him in the 
matter of the payment of small debts. 
When he came to die, he remembered 
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several of these outstanding accounts; 
but what assurance have we that he re- 
membered them all? One sum of £10 
he sent across to the honest fellow from 
whom he had borrowed it, with an apol- 
ogy for his delay; which, since it had ex- 
tended over a period of twenty years, was 
not superfluous. I wonder whether he 
ever repaid Mr, Dilly the guinea he once 
borrowed of him to give to a very small 
boy who had just been apprenticed to a 
printer. If he did not, it was a great 
shame. That he was indebted to Sir 
Joshua in asmall loan is apparent from 
the fact that it was one of his three dying 
requests to that great man that he should 
release him from it, as, of course, the 
most amiable of painters did. The other 
two requests, it will be remembered, were 
to read his Bible, and not to use his brush 
on Sundays. The good Sir Joshua gave 
the desired promises with a full heart, for 
these two great men loved one another; 
but subsequently discovered the Sabbati- 
cal restriction not a little irksome, and 
after a while resumed his former practice, 
arguing with himself that the doctor really 
had no business to extract any such prom- 
ise. The point is a nice one, and per- 
haps ere this the two friends have met 
and discussed it in the Elysian fields. If 
so, I hope the doctor, grown “ angelical,” 
kept his temper with the mild shade of 
Reynolds better than on the historical 
occasion when he discussed with him the 
question of “strong drinks.” 

Against Garrick, Johnson undoubtedly 
cherished a smouldering grudge, which, 
however, he never allowed any one but 
himself to fan into flame. His pique was 
natural. Garrick had been his pupil at 
Edial, near Lichfield — they had come up 
to town together with an easy united for- 
tune of fourpence —“ current coin o’ the 
realm.” Garrick soon had the world at 
his feet and garnered golden grain. John- 
son became famous too, but remained 
poor and dingy. Garrick surrounded 
himself with what only money can buy, 
good pictures and rare books. Johnson 
cared nothing for pictures — how should 
he? he could not see them—but he did 
care a great deal about books, and the 
pernickety little player was chary about 
lending his splendidly bound rarities to his 
quondam preceptor. Our sympathies in 
this matter are entirely with Garrick; 
Johnson was one of the best men that ever 
lived, but not to lend books to. Like 
Lady Slattern, he had a “ most observant 
thumb.” But Garrick has no real cause 
for complaint. Johnson may have soiled 





his folios and sneered at his trade, but in 
life Johnson loved Garrick, and in death 
embalmed his memory in a sentence 
which can only die with the English Jan- 
guage: “I am disappointed by that 
stroke of death, which has eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations, and impoverished the 
public stock of harmless pleasure.” 

Will it be believed that puny critics 
have been found to quarrel with this co- 
lossal compliment on the poor pretext of 
its falsehood? Garrick’s death, urge 
these dullards, could not possibly have 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, since he 
had retired from the stage months previ- 
ous to his demise. When will mankind 
learn that literature is one thing and sworn 
testimony another? 

Johnson’s relations with Burke were of 
a more crucial character. The author of 
“ Rasselas” and the “English Diction- 
ary” can never have been really jealous 
of Garrick, or, in the very least, desirous 
of “bringing down the house” as “ Bev- 
erley” or even “ Hamlet,” but Burke had 
done nobler things than those. He had 
made politics philosophical, and had at 
least tried to cleanse them from the dust 
and cobwebs of party. Johnson, though 
he had never sat in the House of Com- 
mons, had yet, in his capacity of an unau- 
thorized reporter, put into the mouths of 
honorable members much better speeches 
than ever came out of them, and it is no 
secret that he would have liked to make a 
speech or two on his own account. Burke 
had made many. Harder still to bear, 
there were not wanting good judges to 
say that, in their opinion, Burke was a 
better talker than the great Samuel him- 
self. To cap it all, was not Burke a “vile 
Whig”? The ordeal was an unusually 
trying one. Johnson emerges triumphant. 

Though by no means disposed to hear 
men made much of, he always listened to 
praise of Burke with a boyish delight. 
He never wearied of it. When any new 
proof of Burke’s intellectual prowess was 
brought to his notice, he would exclaim 
exultingly, “Did we not always say he 
was a great man?” And yet how admira- 
bly did this “ poor scholar” preserve his 
independence and equanimity of mind! 
It was not easy to dazzle the doctor. 
What a satisfactory story that is of Burke 
showing Johnson over his fine estate at 
Beaconsfield, and expatiating in his ex- 
uberant style on its “liberties, privileges, 
easements, rights, and advantages,” and 
of the old doctor, the tenant of “a two- 
pair back” somewhere off Fleet Street, 
peering cautiously about, criticising ev- 
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erything, and observing with much cool- 
ness:— 


Non equidem invideo, miror magis. 


A friendship like this could be disturbed 
but by death, and accordingly we read: — 


Mr. Langton one day during Johnson’s last 
illness found Mr. Burke and four or five more 
friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke said 
to him, “I am afraid, sir, such a number of us 
may be oppressive to you.” ‘No, sir,” said 
Johnson, “it is not so; and I must be in a 
wretched state indeed when your company 
would not be a delight to me.”- Mr. Burke, in 
a tremulous voice, expressive of being very 
- tenderly affected, replied, “My dear sir, you 
have always been too good to me.” Immedi- 
ately afterwards he went away. This was the 
last circumstance in the acquaintance of these 
two eminent men, 


But this is a well-worn theme, though, 
like some other well-worn themes, still 
profitable for edification or rebuke. A 
hundred years can make no difference to 
a character like Johnson’s, or to a biogra- 
phy like Boswell’s. We are not to be 
robbed of our conviction that this man, at 
all events, was both great and good. 

Johnson the author is not always fairly 
treated. Phrases are convenient things 
to hand about, and it is as little the cus- 
tom to inquire into their truth as it is to 
read the letterpress on bank-notes. We 
are content to count bank-notes, and to 
repeat phrases. One of these phrases 
is, that whilst everybody reads Boswell, 
nobody reads Johnson. The facts are 
otherwise. Everybody does not read 
Boswell, and a great many people do read 
Johnson. If it be asked what does the 
general public know of Johnson’s nine vol- 
umes octavo? I reply, Beshrew the gen- 
eral public! What in the name of the 
Bodleian has the general public got to do 
with literature? The general public sub- 
scribes to Mudie, and has its intellectual, 
like its lacteal sustenance, sent round to it 
in carts. On Saturdays these carts, laden 
with “recent works in circulation,” trav- 
erse the Uxbridge Road; on Wednes- 
days, they toil up Highgate Hill, and if 
we may believe the reports of travellers, 
they are occasionally seen rushing through 
the wilds of Camberwell and bumping 
over Blackheath. It is not a question of 
the general public, but of the lovers of 
letters. Do Mr. Browning, Mr. Arnold, 
Mr. Lowell, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Stephen, 
Mr. Morley, know their Johnson? “To 
doubt would be disloyalty.” And what 
these big men know in their big way hun- 
dreds of little men know in their little way. 
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We have no writer with a more genuine 
literary flavor about him than the great 
Cham of literature. No man of letters 
loved letters better than he. He knew lit- 
erature in all its branches —he had read 
books, he had written books, he had sold 
books, he had bought books, and he had 
borrowed them. Sluggish and inert in all 
other directions, he pranced through libra- 
ries. He loved a catalogue ; he delighted 
in an index. He was, to employ a happy 
phrase of Dr. Holmes, at home amongst 
books, as a stable-boy is amongst horses. 
He cared intensely about the future of lit- 
erature and the fate of literary men. “I 
respect Millar,” he once exclaimed; “he 
has raised the price of literature.” Now 
Millar was a Scotchman. Even Horne 
Tooke was not to stand in the pillory: 
* No, no, the dog has too much literature 
for that.” The only time the author of 
“Rasselas” met the author of the 
‘“* Wealth of Nations ” witnessed a painful 
scene. The English moralist gave the 
Scotch one the lie direct, and the Scotch 
moralist applied to the English one a 
phrase which would have done discredit 
to the lips of a costermonger; but this 
notwithstanding, when Boswell reported 
that Adam Smith preferred rhyme to blank 
verse, Johnson hailed the news as en- 
thusiastically as did Cedric the Saxon the 
English origin of the bravest knights in 
the retinue of the Norman king. “ Did 
Adam say that?” he shouted: “I love 
him for it. I could hug him.” Johnson 
no doubt honestly believed he held George 
III. in reverence, but really he did not 
care a pin’s fee for all the crowned heads 
of Europe. All his reverence was re- 
served for “poor scholars.” When a 
small boy in a wherry, on whom had de- 
veloped the arduous task of rowing John- 
son and his biographer across'the Thames, 
said he would give all he had to know 
about the Argonauts, the doctor was much 
pleased, and gave him a double fare. He 
was ever an advocate of the spread of 
knowledge amongst all classes and both 
sexes. His devotion to letters has re- 
ceived its fitting reward, the love and 
respect of all “lettered hearts.” 
Considering him a little more in detail, 
we find it plain that he was a poet of no 
meanorder. His resonant lines, informed 
as they often are with the force of their 
author’s character — his strong sense, his 
fortitude, his gloom — take possession of 
the memory, and suffuse themselves 
through one’s entire system of thought. 
A poet spouting his own verses is usually 
a figure to be avoided; but one could be 
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content to be one hundred and thirty next 
birthday to have heard Johnson recite, in 
his full, sonorous voice, and with his 
stately elocution, “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” When he came to the follow- 
ing lines, he usually broke down, and who 
can wonder ? — 


Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 
Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat 
Till captive science yields her last retreat ; 
Should reason guide thee with her brightest 

ray, 

And pour on misty doubt resistless day ; 
Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Should tempting novelty thy cell refrain, 
And sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a lettered heart ; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee. 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause a while from letters to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol. 
See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end. 


If this be not poetry, may the name 
perish ! 

In another style, the stanzas on the 
young heir’s majority have such great 
merit as to tempt one to say that the au- 
thor of “The Jolly Beggars,” Robert 
Burns himself, might have written them. 
Here are four of them: — 


Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage or to sell ; 

Wild as wind and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 
All the names that banish care. 

Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 
Show the spirit of an heir, 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will ; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonny blade carouses, 
Pockets full and spirits high — 
What are acres? what are houses ? 

Only dirt — or wet or dry. 


Johnson’s prologues, and his lines on 
the death of Robert Levet, are well 
known. Indeed it is only fair to say that 
our respected friend, the general public, 
frequently has Johnsonian tags on its 
tongue : — 





Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 
The unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain. 


He left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


Death, kind nature’s signal of retreat. 
Panting time toiled after him in vain, 


All these are Johnson’s, who, though he 
is not, like Gray, whom he hated so, all 
quotations, is yet oftener in men’s mouths 
than they perhaps wot of. 

Johnson’s tragedy, “Irene,” need not 
detain us. It is unreadable; and to quote 
his own sensible words, “it is useless to 
criticise what nobody reads.” It was in- 
deed the expressed opinion of a contem- 
porary called Pot, that “Irene” was the 
finest tragedy of modern times; but on 
this judgment of Pot’s being made known 
to Johnson, he was only heard to mutter, 
“If Pot says so, Pot lies,” as no doubt he 
did. 

Johnson’s Latin verses have not es- 
caped the condemnation of scholars. 
Whose have? ‘The true mode of critical 
approach to copies of Latin verse is by the 
question, How bad are they? Croker 
took the opinion of the Marquess Welles- 
ley as to the degree of badness of John- 
son’s Latin exercises. Lord Wellesley. as 
became so distinguished an Etonian, felt 
the solemnity of the occasion, and, after 
bargaining for secrecy, gave it as his 
opinion that they were all very bad, but 
that some perhaps were worse than oth- 
ers. To this judgment I have nothing to 
add. 

As a writer of English prose, Johnson 
has always enjoyed a great, albeit a some- 
what awful reputation. In childish mem- 
ories he is constrained to be associated 
with dust and dictionaries, and those pro- 
voking obstacles to a boy’s reading — 
“long words.” It would be easy to select 
from Johnson’s writings numerous pas- 
sages written in that essentially vicious 
style to which the name Johnsonese has 
been cruelly given; but the searcher could 
not fail to find many passages guiltless of 
this charge. The characteristics of John- 
son’s prose style are colossal good sense, 
though with a strong sceptical bias, good 
humor, vigorous language, and movement 
from point to point, which can only be 
compared to the measured tread of a well- 
drilled company of soldiers. Here is a 
passage from the preface to Shakespeare: 


Notes are often necessary, but they are 
necessary evils, Let him that is yet umac- 
quainted with the powers of Shakespeare, and 
who desires to feel the highest pleasure that 
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the drama can give, read every play from the 
first scene to the last, with utter negligence of 
all his commentators. When his fancy is 
once on the wing, let it not stoop at correction 
orexplanation. When his attention is strongly 
engaged, let it disdain alike to turn aside to 
the name of Theobald and of Pope. Let him 
read on, through brightness and obscurity, 
through integrity and corruption ; let him pre- 
serve his comprehension of the dialogue and 
his interest in the fable. And when the pleas- 
ures of novelty have ceased, let him attempt 
exactness and read the commentators, 


Where are we to find better sense, or 
much better English? 

In the pleasant art of chaffing an author 
Johnson has hardly an equal. De Quin- 
cey too often overdoes it. Macaulay sel- 
dom fails to excite sympathy with his 
victim. In playfulness, Mr. Arnold per- 
haps surpasses the doctor, but then the 
latter’s playfulness is always leonine, 
whilst Mr. Arnold’s is surely, sometimes, 
just a trifle kittenish. An example, no 
doubt a very good one, of Johnson’s hu- 
mor must be allowed me. Soame Jenyns, 
in his book on the “ Origin of Evil,” had 
imagined that as we have not only animals 
for food, but choose some for our diver- 
sion, the same privilege may be allowed 
to some beings above us “who may de- 
ceive, torment, or destroy us for the ends 
only of their own pleasure.” 

On this hint writes our merry doctor as 
follows : — 


I cannot resist the temptation of contem- 
plating this analogy, which I think he might 
have carried farther, very much to the advan- 
tage of his argument. He might have shown 
that these “ hunters, whose game is man,” have 
many sports analogous to our own. As we 
drown whelps or kittens, they amuse them- 
selves now and then with sinking a ship, and 
stand round the fields of Blenheim, or the walls 
of Prague, as we encircle a cockpit. As we 
shoot a bird flying, they take a man in the 
midst of his business or pleasure, and knock 
him down with an apoplexy. Some of them 
perhaps are vertuosi, and delight in the opera- 
tions of an asthma, as a human philosopher in 
the effects of an air-pump. Many a merry 
bout have these frolick beings at the vicissi- 
tudes of an ague, and good sport it is to see a 
man tumble with an epilepsy, and revive, and 
tumble again, and all this he knows not why. 
The paroxysms of the gout and stone must 
undoubtedly make high mirth, especially if the 
play be a little diversified with the blunders 
and puzzles of the blind and deaf. ... One 
sport the merry malice of these beings has 
found means of enjoying, to which we have 
nothing equal or similar. They now and then 
catch a mortal, proud of his parts, and flattered 
either by the submission of those who court 





his kindness, or the notice of those who suffer 
him to court theirs. A head thus prepared 
for the reception of false opinions, and the 
projection of vain designs, they easily fill with 
idle notions, till, in time, they make their play- 
thing an author ; their first diversion commonly 
begins with an ode or an epistle, then rises 
erhaps to a political irony, and is at last 
brought to its height by a treatise of philosophy. 
Then begins the poor animal to entangle him- 
self in sophisms and to flounder in absurdity. 


The author of the philosophical treatise, 
“A Free Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil” did not at all enjoy this 
“merry bout” of the “frolick” Johnson. 

The concluding paragraphs of Johnson’s 
preface to his dictionary are historical 
prose; and if we are anxious to find pas- 
sages fit to compare with them in the 
melancholy roll of their cadences and in 
their grave sincerity and manly emotion, 
we must, I think, take a flying jump from 
Dr. Johnson to Dr. Newman. 

For sensible men the world offers no 
better reading than the “Lives of the 
Poets.” They afford an admirable exam- 
ple of the manner of man Johnson was. 
The subject was suggested to him by the 
booksellers, whom as a body he never 
abused. Himself the son of a bookseller, 
he respected their calling. Ifthey treated 
him with civility, he responded suitably. 
If they were rude to him, he knocked 
them down. These worthies chose their 
own poets. Johnson remained indiffer- 
ent. He knew everybody’s poetry, and 
was always ready to write anybody’s life. 
If he knew the facts of a poet’s life, and 
his knowledge was enormous on such 
subjects, he found room for them; if he 
did not, he supplied their place with his 
own shrewd reflections and sombre phil- 
osophy of life. It thus comes about that 
Johnson is every bit as interesting when 
he is writing about Sprat, or Smith, or 
Fenton, as he is when he has got Milton 
or Gray in hand. He is also much less 
provoking. My own favorite life is that 
of Sir Richard Blackmore. 

The poorer the poet the kindlier is the 
treatment he receives. Johnson kept all 
his rough words for Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Gray. 

In this trait, surely an amiable one, he 
was much resembled by that eminent man, 
the late Sir George Jessel, whose civility 
to a barrister was always in inverse ratio 
to the barrister’s practice; and whose 
friendly zeal in helping young and nervous 
practitioners over the stiles of legal diffi- 
culty was only equalled by the fiery enthu- 
siasm with which he thrust back the attor- 
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ney and solicitor general, and people of 
that sort. 

As a political thinker Johnson has not 
had justice. He has been lightly dis- 
missed as the last of the old-world Tories. 
He was nothing of the sort. His cast of 
political thought is shared by thousands 
tothisday. He represents that vast army 
of electors whom neither canvasser nor 
caucus has ever yet cajoled or bullied into 
a polling-booth. Newspapers may scold 
— platforms may shake — whatever circu- 
lars can do may be done, all that placards 
can tell may be told; but the fact remains 
that one-third of every constituency in the 
realm shares Dr. Johnson’s “narcotic in- 
difference” and stays away. 

It is of course impossible to reconcile 
all Johnson’s recorded utterances with 
any one view of anything. When crossed 
in conversation or goaded by folly he was, 
like the prophet Habakkuk (according to 
Voltaire), capable du tout. But his domi- 
nant tone about politics was something of 
this sort. Provided a man lived ina state 
which guaranteed him private liberty and 
secured him public order, he was very 
much of a knave or altogether a fool if he 
troubled himself further. To go to bed 
when you wish, to get up when you like, 
to eat and drink and read what you 
choose, to say across your port or your 
tea whatever occurs to youat the moment, 
and to earn your living as best you may 
—this is what Dr. Johnson meant by 
private liberty. Fleet Street open day 
and night —this is what he meant by pub- 
lic order. Give a sensible man these, 
and take all the rest, the world goes 
round. Tyranny was a bugbear. Either 
the tyranny was bearable, or it was not. 
If it was bearable, it did not matter, and 
as soon as it became unbearable the mob 
cut off the tyrant’s head, and wise men 
went home to their dinner. To views of 
this sort he gave emphatic utterance on 
the well-known occasion when he gave 
Sir Adam Fergusson a bit of his mind. 
Sir Adam had innocently enough ob- 
served that the crown had too much 
power. Thereupon Johnson: — 

Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. Why 
all this childish jealousy of the power of the 
.Crown? The Crown has not power enough. 
When I say that all governments are alike, I 
consider that in no government power can be 
abused long; mankind will not bearit. If a 
sovereign oppresses his people, they will rise 
and cut off his head. There is a remedy in 
human nature against tyranny that will keep 
us safe under every form of government. 


This is not and never was the language 





of Toryism. It is a much more intellec- 
tual “ism.” It is indifferentism. So, too, 
in his able pamphlet “ The False Alarm,” 
which had reference to Wilkes and tre 
Middlesex Election, though he no doubt 
attempts to deal with the constitutional 
aspect of the question, the real strength 
of his case is to be found in passages like 
the following : — 


The grievance which has produced all this 
tempest of outrage, the oppression in which 
all other oppressions is included, the invasion 
which has left us no property, the alarm that 
suffers no patriot to sleep in quiet, is com- 
prised in a vote of the House of Commons, by 
which the freeholders of Middlesex are de- 
prived of a Briton’s birthright — representa- 
tion in Parliament. They have, indeed, re- 
ceived the usual writ of election ; but that writ, 
alas! was malicious mockery; they were in- 
sulted with the form, but denied the reality, for 
there was one man excepted from their choice. 
The character of the man, thus fatally excepted, 
I have no purpose to delineate. Lampoon 
itself would disdain to speak ill of him of 
whom no man speaks well. Every lover of 
liberty stands doubtful of the fate of posterity, 
because the chief county in England cannot 
take its representative from a gaol. 


Temperament was of course at the bot- 
tom of this indifference. Johnson was of 
melancholy humor and profoundly scepti- 
cal. Cynical he was not —he loved his 
fellow-men — his days were full of 


little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


But he was s difficult to rouse to enthu- 
siasm about humanity as is Mr. Justice 
Stephen. He pitied the poor devils, but 
he did not believe in them. They were 
neither happy nor wise, and he saw no 
reason to believe they would ever become 
either. “Leave me alone,” he cried to 
to the sultry mob, bawling “ Wilkes and 
Liberty.” “I at least am not ashamed to 
own that I care for neither the one nor 
the other.” 

No man, however, resented more 
fiercely than Johnson any unnecessary in- 
terference with men who were simply 
going their own way. The Highlanders 
only knew Gaelic, yet political wiseacres 
were to be found objecting to their having 
the Bible in their own tongue. Johnson 
flew to arms: he wrote one of his monu- 
mental letters ; the opposition was quelled, 
and the Gael got his Bible. So too the 
wicked interference with Irish enterprise, 
so much in vogue during the last century, 
infuriated him. “Sir,” he said to Sir 
Thomas Robinson, “ you talk the lan- 
guage of asavage. What, sir! would you 
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prevent any people from feeding them- 
selves, if by any honest means they can 
do so?” 

Were Johnson to come to life again, 
total abstainer as he often was, he would I 
expect denounce the principle involved in 
“local option.” I am not at all sure he 
would not borrow a guinea from a by- 
stander, and become a subscriber to the 
Property and Labor Defence League; 
and though it is notorious that he never 
read any book all through, and never 
could be got to believe that anybody else 
ever did, he would, I think, read a larger 
fraction of Mr. Spencer’s pamphlet, 
“Man versus the State,” than of any 
other “recent work in circulation.” The 
state of the Strand, when two vestries are 
at work upon it, would, I am sure, drive 
him into open rebellion. 

As a letter-writer, Johnson has great 
merits. Let no man despise the episto- 
laryart. It issaidto beextinct. I doubt 
it. Good letters were always scarce. It 
does not follow that because our grand- 
mothers wrote long letters, they all wrote 
good ones, or that nobody nowadays 
writes good letters because most people 
write bad ones. Johnson wrote letters in 
two styles. One was monumental — more 
suggestive of the chisel than thepen. In 
the other there are traces of the same 
style, but, like the old Gothic architec- 
ture, it has grown domesticated, and be- 
come the fit vehicle of plain tidings of 
joy and sorrow —of affection, wit, and 
fancy. The letter to Lord Chesterfield 
is the most celebrated example of the 
monumental style. From the letters to 
Mrs. Thrale many good examples of the 
domesticated style might be selected. 
One must suffice : — 


Queeney has been a good girl, and wrote me 
a letter. If Burney said she would write, she 
told you a fib. She writes nothing to me. 
She can write home fast enough. I have a 
good mind not to tell her that Dr. Bernard, to 
whom I had recommended her novel, speaks 
of it with great commendation, and that the 
copy which she lent me has been read by Dr. 
Lawrence three times over. And yet what a 
gipsy it is. She no more minds me than if I 
were a Branghton. Pray, speak to Queeney 
to write again. . . . Now you think yourself 
the first writer in the world for a letter about 
nothing. Can you write such a letter as this? 
So miscellaneous, with such noble disdain of 
regularity, like Shakespeare’s works; such 
graceful negligence of transition, like the 
ancient enthusiasts, The pure voice of Nature 
and of Friendship. Now, of whom shall I 
proceed to speak? of whom but Mrs. Mon- 
tague? Having mentioned Shakespeare and 
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| Nature, does not the name of Montague force 
itself upon me? Such were the transitions of 
the ancients, which now seem abrupt, because 
the intermediate idea is lost to modern under- 
standings. 

But the extract had better end, for there 
are (I fear) * modern understandings ” who 
will not perceive the “intermediate idea ” 
between Shakespeare and Mrs. Montague, 
and to whom even the name of Branghton 
will suggest no meaning. 

Johnson’s literary fame is, in our judg- 
ment, as secure as his character. Like 
the stone which he placed over his father’s 
grave at Lichfield, and which it is shame- 
ful to think has been removed, it is * too 
massy and strong” to be ever much af- 
fected by the wind and weather of our lit- 
erary atmosphere. ‘ Never,” so he wrote 
to Mrs. Thrale, “let criticisms operate 
upon your face or your mind; it is very 
rarely that an author is hurt by his critics. 
The blaze of reputation cannot be blown 
out ; but it often dies in the socket. From 
the author of ‘ Fitzosborne’s Letters’ I 
cannot think myself in much danger. I 
met him only once, about thirty years ago, 
and in some small dispute soon reduced 
him to whistle.” Dr. Johnson is in no dan- 
ger from anybody. None but Gargantua 
could blow him out, and he still burns 
brightly in his socket. 

How long this may continue who can 
say? It is a far cry to 1985. Science 
may by that time have squeezed literature 
out, and the author of the “ Lives of the 
Poets ” may be dimly remembered as an 
odd fellow who lived in the Dark Ages, 
and had a very creditable fancy for mak- 
ing chemical experiments. On the other 
hand, the Spiritualists may be in posses- 
sion, in which case the Cock Lane Ghost 
will occupy more of public attention than 
Boswell’s hero, who will, perhaps, be rep- 
robated as the profane utterer of these 
idle words: “Suppose I know a man to 
be so lame that he is absolutely incapable 
to move himself, and | find him in a dif- 
ferent room from that in which I left him, 
shall I puzzle myself with idle conjec- 
tures, that perhaps his nerves have by 
some unknown change all at once be- 
come effective? No, sir, it is clear how 
he got into a different room—he was 
carried.” 

We here part company with Johnson, 
bidding him a most affectionate farewell, 
and leaving him in undisturbed posses- 
sion of both place and power. His char- 
acter will bear investigation and some of 
his books perusal. The latter indeed may 





be submitted to his own test, and there is 
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no truer one. A book, he wrote, should 
help us either to enjoy life or to endure 
it. His frequently do both. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


From Belgravia. 
THE SUMMER PALACE, PEKING. 


I THINK the only enjoyable time of the 
day, during the burning summer in dusty, 
dirty, dilapidated Peking, is the very early | 
morning, before the sun rises high, and | 
while the air still feels fresh, and one can 
enjoy sitting in the cool courts which take 
the place of gardens, and listen to the 
quaint music of the pigeons as they fly, 
overhead. This is no dove-like cooing, 
but a low, melodious whistle like the sigh- 
ing of an Eolian harp or the murmur of 
telegraph wires thrilled by the night wind. 
It is produced by the action of cylindrical 
pipes like two finger-ends, side by side, 
about an inch and a halfinlength. These 
are made of very light wood and filled | 
with whistles. Some are globular in form | 
and are constructed from a tiny gourd. | 
These little musical boxes are attached to 
the tail feathers of the pigeon in such a 





manner that as he flies the air shall blow | 
through the whistle, producing the most | 
plaintive tones, especially as there are | 
often many pigeons flying at once — some | 
near, some distant, some just overhead, | 
some high in the heavens; so the com-! 
bined effect is really melodious. I believe | 
the Pekingese are the only people who 
thus provide themselves with a dove or- 
chestra, though the use of pigeons as 
message-bearers is common to all parts of | 
the empire. 

There is one form of insect life here 
which is a terrible nuisance — namely, the 
sand-flies, which swarm in multitudes. 
They are too cruel, every one is bitten, 
and the irritation is so excessive that few 
people have sufficient determination to re- 
sist scratching. So of course there is a 
most unbecoming prevalence of red spots, 
suggestive of a murrain of measles. 

I have been told that I am singularly 
unfortunate in the season of my visit, and 
that if only I had come in September I 
should have found life most enjoyable (I 
recollect some of the residents at Aden 
likewise assuring me that they really learnt 
to think their blazing rock quite pleasant). 
I suppose that I am spoilt by memories of 
green Pacific isles and sweet sea breezes, 
so I can only compassionate people who, 
till two months ago, were ice-bound — 
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shut off from the world by a frozen river 
— and now are boiled and stifled. 

Such of them, however, as can get away 
from their work in the city have the de- 
lightful resource of going to the hills, and 
establishing themselves as lodgers at one 
of the many almost forsaken temples, 
where a few poor priests are very glad to 
supplement their small revenues by a sure 
income of barbaric coin. The Pekingese 
themselves are in the habit of thus making 
summer trips to the hills — so many of 
the temples have furnished rooms to let 
— with a view to encouraging the combi- 
nation of well-paid temple service with 
this pleasant change of air. 

I am told that many of these temples 
are charmingly situated, and have beauti- 
fully laid-out grounds. A group called 
the Eight Great Temples, is described as 
especially attractive. They are dotted on 
terraces along the face of the western 
mountains, about twelve miles from the 
city, and among their attractions are cool 
pools in shady grottoes all overgrown 
with trailing vines and bright blossoms ; 
stone fountains, where numberless gold- 
fish swim in-crystalline water, which falls 
from the mouth of a great marble dragon ; 
curious inscriptions in Thibetan and Chi- 
nese characters, deeply engraven on the 
rocks and colored red; fine groups of 
Scotch firs, and old walnut-trees; and in 
springtime I am told that our dear familiar 
lilac blossoms in perfection. Then there 
are all manner of quaintly ornamental 
pagodas and temples, great and small, 
with innumerable images and pictures, 
and silken hangings, and all the para- 
phernalia so attractive to the artistic eye. 

Among the points of chief interest in 
the immediate neighborhood of Peking, 
the Summer Palace of course holds a 
foremost place, and there I found my way 
yesterday by paying the penalty of eight 
hours of anguish in a hateful springless 
cart, which is the cab of Peking, and the 
only mode of locomotion for such as are 
not the happy possessors of horses. 

The manifold interests of the day, how- 


| ever, far more than compensated for the 


drawbacks of even dust and bumping, 
which is saying a great deal. A member 
of one of the legations had kindly under- 
taken to show me the various points of 
interest to the north-west of the city, and 
we agreed to try and escape some heat by 
Starting at 3.30 A.M., at which hour I was 
accordingly ready, waiting in the court- 
yard to open the gate. It was a most 
lovely morning, the clear moonlight min- 
gling with the dawn, and the air fresh and 
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I had full leisure to enjoy it, 


pleasant. 
for the carter, who had promised to be at 
the Japanese Legation by three, was 


wrapped in slumber. So my companion 
had to begin his day’s work by a two 
miles’ walk to fetch me. Luckily, my 
carter had been more faithful, so we 
started in very fair time; indeed, I prof- 
ited by the delay, for as we passed through 
the great northern gate, there on the dusty 
plain — just outside the wails —we came 
in fora grand review of the Eight Ban- 
ners, by Prince Poah of the Iron Crown. 
Such a pretty, animated scene, with all 
these Tartar regiments galloping about, 
and their gay standards flashing through 
the smoke of artillery and the dust-clouds, 
which seem to blend the vast plain with 
the blue distant hills and the great grey 
walls and huge three-storied keep which 
forms the gateway ! 

The latter is that Anting Gate of which 
we heard so much at the time when it was 
given up to the British army after the 
sacking of the Summer Palace; not, how- 
ever, till their big guns were planted on 
the raised terraces within the sacred park 
of the Temple of Eaith, all ready to breach 
the walls. 

The prince’s large blue tent was pitched 
on a slightly rising ground apart from the 
others, and was constantly surrounded by 
gorgeous officers in bright yellow raiment, 
with round, flat black hats and long feath- 
ers, who were galloping to and fro, direct- 
ing grand charges of cavalry. It did seem 
so funny to see a whole army of ponies; 
for there are no horses here, unless the 
foreign residents chance to import any. 

These Eight Banners are all Manchus 
or Mongol Tartars, or at any rate are de- 
scended from such, Chinese troops being 
ranged under the green standard. These 
eight banners which, as I have said, are 
multiplied, are plain white, red, blue, and 
yellow, and the same colors repeated, and 
distinguished by a white edge and white 
spot. These companies are supposed to 
defend different sides of the city, the 
colors having some mystic relation to the 
points of the compass; except that yellow 
is in the middle, where it guards the 
imperial walace. Red guards the south, 
blue the north, and white the west, whilst 
the east is nominally given up to the green 
standard, which, however, being composed 
of Chinamen, is not admitted to the honor 
of guarding the Forbidden City. I am 
told that the Banner Army numbers up- 


wards of a hundred thousand men, who! 


supply Tartar garrisons for the principal 
cities of the empire. 
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We got out of the cart and secured a 
good position on a small hillock, whence 
we had a capital view. A number of Tar- 
tar soldiers who were off duty gathered 
round, and were quite captivated by the 
loan of my opera-glasses. Then they 
showed us their wretched firearms (which 
certainly did not look as if any European 
could have superintended the arsenal 
where they were manufactured), and also 
their peculiar belts, containing charges of 
powder only, and yet we are told that in 
addition to first-class firearms, which are 
being ceaselessly manufactured at the 
government arsenals at Tientsin, Shang- 
hai, Canton, Foochow, Nankin, and other 
less important places, the Chineseyzovern- 
ment spares no expense in buying both 
ammunition and firearms of Eurepean 
manufacture. I suppose they are kept in 
reserve for real war! 

A picturesque company of archers rode 
by on stout ponies, holding their bridle in 
the right hand, and in the left their bows, 
the arrows being cased in a leathern 
quiver, slung across the shoulders. As 
to their swords, instead of hanging from 
the waist, they are stuck under the saddle- 
flap; each man’s cap is adorned with the 
tails of two squirrels, which is the correct 
military decoration. Now though we 
Scots are quite ready to believe that black- 
cocks were created for the express pur- 
pose of bequeathing their tails to adorn 
the caps of the London Scottish (the said 
tails having very much the jovial, inde- 
pendent character of the bird itself), it 
really is impossible to see the fitness of 
things in selecting poor littie squgs as 
military emblems, unless to suggest the 
wisdom of he who fights and runs away. 
Anyhow, it now seems as if we might finda 
profitable market for all the thousands of 
squirrels’ tails which are annually wasted 
in our north-country woods. 1 quite for- 
got to take note of the fan and the pipe, 
which I am told are invariable items in 
the accoutrements of the Chinese sol- 
diers.* 

Reurning to our cart we next drove to 
the Ta-tsoon-tsu, or Temple of the Great 
Bell. It is a large Buddhist monastery. 
The priests, who occupy separate houses, 
are a civil, kindly lot, very different from 
the Lamas of the Yung-ho Kung. There 
are curious paintings of Buddhist saints 
jin the halls; but the great object of inter- 





* The annual returns of the very necessary squirrel 
slaughter in the woods of Altyre, of Cawdor Castle, 
Beaufort Castle, and Darnaway Castle, each average 
| one thousand squirrels. ‘Thus these four estates might 
| furnish four thousand tails per annum. 
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est is the huge bell, which is said to be 
the largest hanging bell in the world. 
Anyhow, it is a wonderful piece of cast- 
ing, being nearly eighteen feet high and 
forty-five feet in circumference, and is of 
solid bronze four inches thick. It is one 
of eight great bells which were cast by 
command of the emperor Yung-lo about 
A.D. 1400, and this giant is said to have 
cost the lives of eight men, who were 
killed during the process of casting. The 
whole bell, both inside and out, is covered 
with an inscription in embossed Chinese 
characters about half an inch long, cover- 
ing even the handle, the total number 
being eighty-four thousand. I am told 
that this is a whole classic. 

This gigantic bell hangs in a two-storied 
pagoda, and underneath the beam from 
which it is suspended hangs a little bell, 
and a favorite amusement of Chinese vis- 
itors to the temple is to ascend to a gal- 
lery, whence they throw small coins at the 
little bell, in hopes of hitting it, on the 
same principle, I suppose, that they spit 
chewed prayer-papers at certain gods in 
the hope of hitting them. The throwing 
of cash is certainly more profitable to the 
priests, as the coins fall into a rim round 
the great bell and become temple prop- 
erty. This great bell, which is struck 
on the outside by a suspended ram of 
wood, is only sounded when — in times of 
drought —the emperor in person or the 
imperial princes as his deputies come to 
this temple to pray for rain. Theoreti- 
cally, they are supposed not to rise from 
their knees till the rain falls in answer to 
their prayer, and responsive to the vibra- 
tions of the mighty bell. 

There is sore need of rain now, so I 
suppose the bell will be struck ere long. 
Apparently it is reserved as a last re- 
source, for already the little emperor and 
the empresses regent have been pleading 
for rain in the gorgeous yellow-tiled tem- 
ple at the entrance to the Forbidden City, 
and Prince Yeh, as the emperor’s deputy, 
has been repeatedly sent to pray for rain 
in a most strange open-air temporary 
sanctuary close to the bell temple. We 


discovered this quite by chance, having | 


observed a large circular enclosure in the 
middle of a field of standing corn. 

- We halted and went to see what it was, 
and we found that it consisted of eight 
screens of coarse yellow mats, with great 
yellow dragons designed on them. Four 
of the screens form a circle having four 
gaps. The other four are straight, and 
are placed outside, so as to guard and con- 
cealthe entrances. In the centre a square 


raised platform of earth forms a rude altar, 
at the four corners of which are four vases 
of the coarsest pottery, containing plants; 
straggling and much trampled corn grows 
between and around them, as in the field 
outside. In a smal] tent close by we 
found a sleepy watchman, who told us 
about the prince’s devotional visits to this 
very primitive oratory. 

After four hours of intolerably weary 
jolting in our dreadful cart, we arrived at 
Wan-Shu-Shan, which is the only portion 
of the grounds of the Summer Palace (the 
Yuen-Ming-Yuen) to which foreigners are 
still admitted, as they have there wrought 
such hopeless ruin that I suppose it is not 
thought worth while to shut them out; and 
truly it is sickening even now to look on 
such a scene of devastation. The park, 
which is now once more closed to the 
barbarians, contains fine palatial buildings, 
faced with colonnades and altogether of a 
very Italian type, having been built under 
the direction of the Jesuits, but the beau- 
tiful pleasure-grounds, where we wandered 
over wooded hills all strewn with beautiful 
ruins, is purely Chinese, and as such is to 
me far more interesting. 

Our first halt was beside a well whose 
waters are so deliciously crystalline and 
cold that they seemed to our parched and 
dusty throats as a true elixir. So famous 
is this pure spring that the daily supply 
for the imperial palace is brought thence 
in barrels, in a cart flying a yellow flag, 
with an inscription in black characters 
stating that it travels on the emperor’s 
business —a warning to all men to make 
way for it. The water near the city is all 
bad and brackish, so such a spring as this 
is a priceless boon. 

This wonderland has been so often de- 
scribed since its destruction, that in its 
present aspect the whole seems familiar 
ground; but it is new to me to learn any- 
thing concerning it in its palmy days, 
from the pen of an eyewitness, and so I 
have been much interested in reading a 
curious account of these imperial pleasure- 
grounds written in 1743 by Mons. Attiret, 
a French missionary, whose talent for 
painting led to his receiving an order to 
make drawings for the emperor at the 
Summer Palace. 

He tells how he and his companions 
| were conducted to Peking by a Chinese 
| official, who would on no account allow 
| them to look out of the windows of their 
covered boats to observe the country, still 
less to land at any point. The latter part 
| of the journey they were carried in litters, 
|in which they were shut up all the day 
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.wng, only halting at wretched inns. 
urally, when they were released from this 
tedious captivity and beheld these beauti- 
ful grounds — the Yuen-Ming-Yuen — the 
garden of gardens, they supposed them- 
selves in paradise, and here they seem to 
have remained for a considerable time. 

M. Attiret describes the ornamental 
buildings, containing the most beautiful 
and valuable things that could be obtained 
in China, the Indies, and even Europe — 
ancient vases of fine porcelain, silk cloths 
of gold and silver, carved furniture of 
valuable wood, and all manner of rare 
objects. He counted no less than two 
hundred of these palaces, each of which 
he declared to be large enough to accom- 
modate the greatest nobleman in Europe 
with all his retinue. Some of these towns 
were built of cedar wood, brought at great 
expense from a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles; some were gilded, painted, and 
varnished. Many had their roofs cov- 
ered with glazed tiles of different colors, 
red, yellow, blue, green, and purple, ar- 
ranged in patterns. 

What chiefly astonished the artist was 
the variety which had been obtained in 
designing these pleasure houses, not only 
as regarded their general architecture but 
such minor details as the forms of the 
doors and windows, which were round, 
oval, square, and of all manner of angled 
figures, while some were shaped like fans, 
others like flowers, vases, birds, beasts, 
and figures. 

In the courts and passages he saw vases 
of porcelain, brass, and marble, filled with 
flowers, while in the outer courts stood 
mythological figures of animals, and urns 
with perfumes burning in them, resting 
on marble pedestals. 

Most of these buildings were but one 
story high, and, being built on artificially 
raised ground, were approached by rough 
steps of artificial rock work. Some of 
these were connected one with another 
by fanciful winding porticoes or colon- 
nades, which in places were raised on 
columns, and in others were so led as to 
wind by the side of a grove or by a river 
bank. 

Wonderful ingenuity was displayed in 
so placing these houses as to secure the 
greatest possible variety of situation, and 
to command the most varied views. Ev- 
ery natural feature of the ground had been 
elaborated, so as to produce charming 
landscapes, which could scarcely be recog- 
nized as artificial; hills, of from ten to 
sixty feet in height, were constructed, 
divided by little valleys and watered by 
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clear streams forming cascades and lakes, 
one of which was five miles in circumfer- 
ence. On its calm waters floated beauti- 
ful pleasure-boats, including one magnifi- 
cent house boat for the amusement of the 
ladies of the palace. 

In every direction, winding paths led 
to quaint little pavilions and charming 
grottoes, while artificial rock work was 
made the nursery for all manner of beau- 
tiful flowers, much care being bestowed 
on securing a great variety for every sea- 
son of the year. Flowering trees were 
scattered over the grassy hills, and their 
blossoms perfumed the air. Each stream 
was crossed at frequent intervals by most 
picturesque and highly ornamental bridges 
of wood, brick, or freestone adorned with 
fanciful kiosks, in which to repose while 
admiring the view. He says the triumph 
of art was to make these bridges twist 
about in such an extraordinary manner 
that they were often three times as long 
as if they had been led in a direct line. 
Near some of them were placed some 
very remarkable triumphal arches, either 
of elaborately carved wood or of marble. 

M. Attiret awards the palm of beauty 
to a palace of a hundred apartments, stand- 
ing in an island in the middle of the large 
lake, and commanding a general view of 
all the other palaces, which lay scattered 
round its shores, or half concealed among 
the groves, which were so planted as to 
screen them from one another. More- 
over, from this point all the bridges were 
visible, as each rivulet flowed to the lake, 
round which the artificial hills rose in a 
series of terraces, forming a sort of am- 
phitheatre. 

On the brink of the lake were network 
houses for all manner of strange water 
fowl, and in a large reservoir, inclosed by 
a lattice work of fine brass wire, were a 
multitude of beautiful gold and silver fish. 
Other fish there were of all manner of 
colors—red, blue, green, purple, and 
black — these were likewise. enclosed. 
But the lake must have been well stocked, 
as fishing was one of the favorite recrea- 
tions of the nobles. 

Sometimes there were mimic sea fights 
and other diversions for the entertain- 
ment of the court, and occasionally illu- 
minations, when every palace, every boat, 
almost every tree was lighted up, and 
brilliant fireworks, which M. Attiret de- 
clared far exceeded anything of the sort 
he had witnessed in France or Italy. 

As to the variety of lanterns displayed 
at the great Feast of Lanterns, it was 
altogether amazing. From the ceiling of 
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every chamber in every palace, they were | till it should be possible to divide them 


suspended from the trees on the hills, the | equally between the forces. 


kiosks on the bridges. They were shaped | had been done the share apportioned to 


like fishes, birds, and beasts, vases, fruits, 
flowers, and boats of different form and 
size. Some were made of silk, some of 
horn, glass, mother-of-pearl, and a thou- 
sand other materials. Some were painted, 
some embroidered, some so valuable that 
it seemed as if they could not have been 
produced under a thousand crowns. On 
every rivulet, river, and lake floated lan 
terns made in the form of little boats, 
each adding something to the fairy-like 
scene. 

At the time when the barbarian army 
so ruthlessly forced their way into this 
Chinese paradise it was in the most per- 
fect order —a feature by no means com- 
mon even in the houses of the greatest 
mandarins. 

Forty small palaces, each a marvel of 
art, occupied beautiful sites within the 
grounds, and the footpaths leading from 
one to another were faultlessly neat. The 
sheets of ornamental water, lakes, and 
rivers were all clean, and each marble 
bridge was a separate object of beauty, 
while from out the dense foliage on the 
hill, yellow tiled roofs, curled up at the 
ends, gleamed like gold in the sunlight. 

Witbin the palace were stored such 
treasures of exquisitely carved jade, splen- 
did old enamels, bronzes, gold and silver, 
precious jewels of jade and rubies, carved 
lapis lazuli, priceless furs and richest silks, 
as could only have been accumulated by a 
long dynasty of Celestial rulers. 

Cruel indeed was the change when a 
few hours later the allied forces arrived. 
The English cavalry were the first to 
reach the ground, but did not enter. The 
French quickly followed by another ap- 
proach, and at once proceeded to sack the 
palace; so that when the British were 
allowed to join in the work of devastation 
and indiscriminate plunder, all the most 
obviously valuable treasure had already 
been removed, while the floors were 
strewn knee-deep with broken fragments 
of priceless china, and every sort of beau- 
tiful object too cumbersome or too frag- 
ile for rough and ready removal, and there- 
fore ruthlessly smashed with the butt ends 
df muskets, to say nothing of the piles of 
most gorgeous silks and satins and gold 
embroideries, which lay unheeded among 
the ruins. 

Then when the best of the steeds had 
been stolen, the doors were locked and 
Indian troops were posted to guard the 


treasures that remained (no easy task), | 
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the British was at once sold by public 
auction, in order that an immediate dis- 
tribution of prize money might allay the 
very natural jealousy which would other- 
wise have been aroused by the sight of 
French soldiers laden with the Sycee sil- 
ver and other treasures which they had 
appropriated. 

But though wagon-loads of what seemed 
the most precious objects were removed, 
these were as nothing: compared with 
what was left and destroyed, when the 
order was given to commence the actual 
demolition of the principal buildings: a 
work on which two regiments were em- 
ployed for two whole days, ere the hand 
of the destroyer was stayed by a treaty of 
peace, and so happily a few wonderful and 
unique buildings still remain as a sugges- 
tion of vanished glories. 

Of course all this was done with the 
best possible intentions, by way of pun- 
ishing the emperor himself and his great 
nobles for the official deeds of treachery, 
rather than injure the innocent citizens of 
Peking. Yet it seems that these would 
have accepted any amount of personal 
loss and suffering rather than this barba- 
rous destruction of an imperial glory — 
an act which has so impressed the whole 
nation with a conviction that all foreign- 
ers are barbarous vandals, that it is gen- 
erally coupled with their determined 
pushing of the opium trade. These two 
crimes form the double-barrelled weapon 
of reproach wherewith Christian mission- 
aries in all parts of the empire are as- 
sailed, and their work grievously hin- 
dered. 

We devoted about three hours to ex- 
ploring these beautiful grounds, of which 
might well be said, ‘* Was never scene so 
sad so fair!” Even the ornamental tim- 
ber was cut for firewood by the allied bar- 
barians, though enough remains to beau- 
tify the landscape. 

The grounds are enclosed by a hand- 
some wall of dark-red sandstone with a 
coping of glazed tiles, and its warm color 
contrasts pleasantly with the rich greens 
of the park and the lovely blue lake with 
its reedy shores, and floating lotus blos- 
soms. One of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects is a very handsome stone bridge of 


|seventeen arches, graduated from quite 


small arches on either side to very high 
ones in the centre. It is commonly called 
the marble bridge, because of its beautiful 
white marble balustrade, with about fifty 
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pillars on either side, on each of which 
sits a marble lion, and of all these I am 
told that no two are quite alike. Each 
end of this bridge is guarded by two large 
lions, also of marble. This bridge con- 
nects the main Jand with an island about 
a quarter of a mile in circumference; it is 
entirely surrounded with a marble balus- 
trade like that of the bridge. In the cen- 
tre of the isle is an artificial mound, on 
which, approached by flights of steps, and 
enclosed by yet another marble balustrade, 
are the ruins of what must have been a 
beautiful temple. 

Another very striking bridge, which 
spans a stream flowing into the lake, is 
called the Camel’s Hump, and has only 
one very steep arch, about forty feet high. 
What makes this look so very peculiar is 
the fact that the banks on either side are 
almost level with the stream, so the eleva- 
tion is purely fanciful. This bridge also 
has a beautiful marble balustrade. 

A third, very similar to this last, crosses 
another winding of the stream, where it 
flows through flooded rice-fields, and so 
appears like an extension of the lake. 
Along this stream there is a fine avenue 
of willow-trees fully a mile in length. 

Ascending a wooded hill, which is dot- 
ted all over with only partially destroyed 
buildings, we thence had a most lovely 
view of all the park, looking down on the 
blue lake, the winding streams, the vari- 
ous bridges, the blue mountain range, and 
the distant city of Peking, with a fore- 
ground of most picturesque temple build- 
ings and fine Scotch firs, dark rocks, and 
green creepers. 

Though the general feeling is one of 
desolation (as one climbs stairways, pass- 
ing between numberless mounds of rubble, 
entirely composed of beautiful glazed tiles 
of every color of the rainbow, and all in 





fragments), there are, nevertheless, some 
isolated buildings which happily have 
quite escaped. Among those are several | 
most beautiful seven-storied pagodas. Of | 
one, which is octagonal, the lower story | 
is adorned with finely sculptured Indian 
gods. Two others are entirely faced and 
roofed with the loveliest porcelain tiles — 
yellow, gold, bright green, and deep blue. 
They are exquisitely delicate and are quite 
intact; even the tremulous bells sus- 
pended from the leaves still tinkling with 
every breath of air. 

Another building, which is still almost 
perfect, is a beautiful little bronze temple, 
near to which is a fine triple Dai-/ow, or 
commemorative arch, and there are others 





of indescribable form, such as a little globe 
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resting on a great one, and the whole 
surmounted by a spire representing four- 
teen canopies. But nothing save colored 
sketches (of which I secured a few) could 
really give any idea of this strange place 
or of these singular buildings. 

On the summit of the hill there still 
stands a very large two-storied brick build- 
ing, entirely faced with glittering glazed 
tiles of dazzling yellow, emerald green, and 
blue, with a double roof of yellow porce- 
lain tiles; among its decorations are a 
multitude of images of Buddha in brown 
china. It is approached by a grand triple 
gateway of white marble and colored tiles, 
like one we saw at the Confucian temple 
in the city of Peking. 

There are also a great variety of huge 
stone pillars and tablets, all highly sculp- 
tured; the dragon and other mythical 
animals appearing in alldirections. There 
are bronze beasts and marble beasts, but 
only those of such size and weight as to 
have baulked all efforts of thieving vis- 
itors, whether native or foreign, whose 
combined efforts have long since removed 
every portable image and ornament. 

To me the most interesting group of 
ruins is a cluster of very ornamental small 
temple buildings, some with conical, others 
with tent-shaped roofs, but all glazed with 
the most brilliantly green tiles, and all the 
pillars and other woodwork painted deep 
red. On either side of the principal build- 
ing are two very ornamented pagoda- 
shaped temples, exactly alike, except that 
the green roof of one is surmounted by a 
dark-blue china ornament, the other by a 
similar ornament in bright yellow. 

Each is built to contain a large rotary 
cylinder on the prayer-wheel principle, 
with niches for a multitude of images. In 
fact they are small editions of two revolv- 
ing cylinders with five hundred disciples 
of Buddha, which attracted me at the 
great Lama temple as being the first link 
to Japanese Scripture-wheels or Thibetan 
prayer-wheels which I have seen in China, 
and the existence of which has apparently 
passed unnoticed. It is needless to add 
that of course every image has been stolen, 
and only the revolving stands now remain 
in a most rickety condition. 

When we could no longer endure the 
blazing heat, we descended past what ap- 
pears to have been the principal temple, 
of which absolutely nothing remains stand- 
ing — only a vast mound of brilliant frag- 
ments of broken tiles lying on a great 
platform; steep zigzag stairs brought us 
to the foot of the hill, where great bronze 
lions still guard the forsaken courts. 
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Parched with thirst, we returned to the 
blessed spring of truly living water, and 
drank and drank again, cup after cup, till 
the very coolies standing by laughed. 

Then once again climbing into the hor- 
rible vehicle of torture, we retraced our 
morning route, till we reached a very nice 
clean restaurant, where we ordered lunch- 
eon. We were shown into a pretty little 
airy room up stairs, commanding a very 
fine view of the grounds we had just left. 
After the preliminary tiny cup of pale 
yellow tea, basins of boiling water were 
brought in, with a bit of flannel floating in 
each, that we might wash off the dust in 
orthodox Chinese fashion. The correct 
thing is to wring out the flannel, and 
therewith rub the face and neck with a 
view to future coolness. 

Luncheon (eaten with chopsticks, which 
I can now manage perfectly) consisted of 
the usual series of small dishes, little bits 
of cold chicken with sauce, little bits of 
hot chicken boiled to rags, morsels of 
pork with mushrooms, fragments of cold 
duck with some other sort of fungus, wa- 
tery soup, scraps of pigs’ kidneys with 


boiled chestnuts, very coarse rice, pickled | 


cucumber, garlic, and cabbage, patty of 
preserved shrimps, all in infinitesimal por- 
tions, so that, but for the plentiful suppiy 
of rice, hungry folk would find it hard to 
appease the inner wolf. Tiny cups of 
rice wine followed by mure tea completed 
the repast, for which a sum equivalent to 
sixteen shillings was demanded, and of 
course refused; nevertheless, necessitat- 
ing a troublesome argument. 

We hurried away as soon as possible, 
being anxious tovisit a very famous Lama 
temple, the Wang-Tzu, or Yellow Temple. 
As we drove along I was amazed to notice 
how singularly numerous magpies are 
hereabouts. They go about in companies 
of six or eight, and are so tame and saucy 
that they scarcely take the trouble to hop 
aside as we pass. 

Though the drive seemed very long, 
still we never suspected anything amiss 


till suddenly we found ourselves near the | 


gates of the city; when we discovered that 
our worthy carter, assuming that he knew 
the time better than we did, and that we 
should be locked out of the city at sunset, 
had deliberately taken a wrong road, and 
altogether avoided the Yellow Temple. 
Reluctantly yielding to British determina- 
tion, he sorrowfully turned, and we had to 
endure a long extra course of bumpings 
ere we reached the temple, which is glazed 
with yellow tiles (an imperial privilege 
which is conceded to Lamas). 





This is a very large Lama monastery, 
full of objects of interest, of which the 
most notable is a very fine white marble 
monument to a grand Lama who died here. 
It is of a purely Indian design, and all 
round it are sculptured scenes in the life 
and death of Buddha. Of course, having 
lost so much time, we had very little to 
spare here, so once more betook us to the 
cart and jolted back to Peking. 

As we crossed the dreary expanse of 
dusty plain, a sharp wind sprang up, and 
we had a moderate taste of the horrors of 
a dust-storm, and devoutly hope never to 
be subjected to a real one. 

The dread of being locked out is by no 
means unfounded. Punctually at a quar- 
ter to six, one of the soldiers on guard 
strikes an iron gong which hangs at the 
door, and continues doing so for five min- 
utes with slow, regular strokes. Then a 
quickened beat gives notice that only ten 
minutes’ grace remains, then more and 
more rapidly fall the strokes, and the ac- 
customed ear distinguishes five varieties 
of beat, by which it is easy to calculate 
how many minutes remain. From the 
first stroke every one outside the gates 
hurries towards them, and carts, foot pas- 
sengers, and riders stream into the city 
with much noise and turmoil. At six 
o’clock precisely the guard unite in a pro- 
longed unearthly shout, announcing that 
time is up. Then the ponderous gates 
are closed, and in another moment the 
rusty lock creaks, and the city is secure 
for the night. 

Then follows the frightful and unfra- 
grant process of street watering, of which 
we had full benefit, as our tired mule 
slowly dragged us back to our haven of 
rest under the hospitable roof of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


From The National Review. 
DELLA CRUSCA AND ANNA MATILDA: 


AN EPISODE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Most people are more or less vaguely 
aware that there existed in England, to- 
wards the end of the last century, a school 
of poets, or poetasters, called Della Crus- 
can; and Mrs. Oliphant not long ago sug- 
gested, in her “ Literary History,” that a 
sketch of their eccentricities might not 
be unamusing. I propose, accordingly, 
for the edification of the curious, to re- 
count a few particulars of the Della Crus- 
can writers, in the days of their prosperity 
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and the days of their collapse. They 
were, let it at once be admitted, a feeble 
and a frivolous folk: yet I think that a 
moral may suggest itself when their story 
has been told. 

In the year 1784 Mr. Robert Merry, a 
bachelor of thirty, had been for some 
years domiciJed at Florence. That his 
position and prospects were not of a very 
definite order was owing to no defect of 
nurture or opportunity. He had been edu- 
cated at Harrow, at the same time as 
Sheridan, and afterwards at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was originally in- 
tended forthe bar. To Lincoln’s Inn he 
accordingly made a pretence of belonging 
till the death of his father, who was a 
governor of the Hudson Bay Company; 
the family connection with the north seas 
being still perpetuated in the name of 
Merry’s Island. Robert Merry at once 
took advantage of the independence 
which came to him on his father’s death 
to abandon the bar and buy himself a 
commission in the Guards. His liking for 
high play and high society kept him, for a 
short time, amused in his new position. 
He grew, however, once more restless; 
wandered on the Continent; and became, 
in the phraseology of the day, a man of 
letters and of leisure. His love of letters 
he gratified, at Florence, by becoming a 
member of the Italian Academy, the 
Accademia della Crusca, and his love of 
letters and leisure combined by joining 
himself to an English society who called 
themselves the Oziosi, and, no doubt, took 
good care to merit that designation. 

The leading spirit of this coterie was 
no less a personage than Mrs. Piozzi, 
happily married at last, and safely es- 
caped from the malice of her cold-blooded 
daughters, and from the virulence: with 
which the English journals had inveighed 
against her choice of a second husband. 
Even now the memory of her domestic 
troubles tended to inspire her with a 
dejection which the masterpieces of: Flor- 
entine sculpture were, oddly enough, pow- 
erless to remove. As she herself de- 
scribed it, in lines at which one cannot 
help smiling, sincere us they perhaps 
were, — 


The slave and the wrestlers, what are they to 
me, 
From plots and contention removed ? 
And Job with still less satisfaction I see, 
When I think on the pains I have proved, 


The homage of her countrymen, how- 
ever, did much to enliven her despon- 
dency; and she complacently records in 
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her journals some of the compliments 
paid her by her fellow-members of the 
“ Oziosi.” They used to address her in 
this style: — 


E’en so when Parsons pours his lay, 
Correctly wild, or sweetly strong, 

Or Greathead charms the listening day, 
With English or Italian song, 

Or when with trembling wing I try, 
Like some poor wounded bird, to fly, 

Your fostering smiles you ne’er refuse, 
But are the Pallas and the Muse! 


The Parsons and Greathead of this 
all-round panegyric of Merry’s were two 
members of the Oziosi clique: Parsons, 
a bachelor with a tendency to flirt, to 
“trifle with Italian dames,” as Mrs. Piozzi 
poetically put it; Greathead, the newly 
married husband of a beautiful wife. Both 
Parsons and Greathead were voluminous 
contributors to the society’s album, which 
soon assumed formidable dimensions. 
The staple of the contents consisted of 
high-flown compliments in verse. Par- 
sons, for instance, would write to Great- 
head’s wife: — 


O blest with taste, with Genius blest, 

Sole mistress of thy Bertie’s breast, 

Who to his love-enraptured arms art given 
The rich reward his virtues claim from Heaven. 


And Bertie, as in duty bound, would reply 
in kind, bidding the sallow Arno pause 
and listen to the lays of Parsons. As an 
alternative to these panegyrics, they wrote 
“ Dithyrambics to Bacchus,” * Odes to the 
Siroc,” or lines on that latest novelty, 
Montgolfier’s air-balloon. Mrs. Great- 
head was, in fact, as Parsons informs us, 
the only member of the society who con- 
tributed nothing but the inspiration of her 
charms. 

Some of these poems were printed in 
an “Arno Miscellany,” of which only a 
few copies were privately circulated. It 
was a subsequent and larger collection, 
published in 1785, under the name of 
“The Florence Miscellany,” which first 
made its way to England, and drew the 
attention of the English public to the 
rising school of versifiers. Horace Wal- 
pole characterized their productions as 
“mere imitations of our best poets,” that 
is to say, of Milton, Gray, and Collins. 
How justly, may be inferred from the 
opening stanza of Merry’s “ Ode on a dis- 
tant prospect of Rome ;:” — 


When Rome of old, terrific queen, 
High-placed on Victory’s sounding car, 

With arm sublime and martial mien, 
Brandished the flaming lance of war, 
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Low crouched in dust lay Afric’s swarthy 
crowd, 

And silken Asia sank, and barbarous Britain 
bowed. 


The imitations of Milton and Collins 
are of a like description. Such as it was, 
the book was a success, and samples of 
its contents were reproduced, after the 
fashion of the day, in the newspapers and 
magazines —the Gentleman’s, the Euro- 
pean, the Universal Magazine, and so 
forth. Of the quality of the poems, criti- 
cally considered, and of the Della Crus- 
can poetry generally, I shall have some- 
thing to say farther on. In the mean 
time, it may, perhaps, be worth while to 
disinter a ludicrous passage in one of 
Merry’s contributions to The Florence 
Miscellany.” The Oziosi had one-day 
agreed that each of them should produce 
by the evening a story or poem which 
should “excite borror by description.” 
Mrs. Piozzi’s production will be found in 
her “ Autobiography,” and is by no means 
devoid of merit. Merry brought a poem 
(‘a very fine one,” says Mrs. Piozzi), in 
which he introduced the following re- 
markable ghost, which I commend to the 
attention of the new Psychical Society: — 


While slow he trod this desolated coast, 

From the cracked ground uprose a warning 
ghost ; 

Whose figure, all-confused, was dire to view, 

And loose his mantle flowed, of shifting hue ; 

He shed a lustre round ; and sadly pressed 

What seemed his hand upon what seemed his 
breast ; 

Then raised his doleful voice, like wolves that 
roar 

In famished troops round Orcas’ sleepy shore, — 

* Approach yon antiquated tower,” he cried, 

“There bold Rinaldo, fierce Mambrino, died,” 
etc. 


But I must not linger over “ The Flor- 
ence Miscellany,” which was but the pre- 
lude to those melodious bursts which 
filled the spacious times of George III. 
with the music of Della Crusca and Anna 
Matilda. A year or two after its publica- 
tion the Florence coterie broke up, and 
returned to England. 

The first note of the concert was struck 
by Robert Merry, who, in June, 1787, sent 
to the World a poem entitled “The Adieu 
‘and Recall to Love,” subscribing himself 
Della Crusca, a nickname which had been 
given to him at Florence, on account of 
his connection, already mentioned, with 
the Italian Academy. The Werld was a 
daily morning paper, price threepence, 
which in more than one respect resem- 
bled its modern namesake. 
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porary satirist, writing under the mod- 
est pseudonym of “Horace Juvenal,” 
describes how the young lady of 1787 — 


Reluctant opes her eyes, ’twixt twelve and one, 
To skim the World, or criticise the Suz, 

And when she sees her darling friend abused, 
Is half enraged, yet more than half amused. 


And another poet portrays two unlucky 
baronets, Sir Gregory Turner and Sir 
John Miller — husband of Lady Miller of 
Bath Easton vase celebrity — lamenting 
the ridicule with which the same newspa- 
per had overwhelmed them: — 


Woe wait the week, Sir John, and cursed the 
hour, 

When harmless gentlemen felt satire’s power, 

When, raised from insignificance and sloth, 

The World began to ridicule us both, 


“In this paper,” says Gifford, “ were 
given the earliest specimens of those au- 
dacious attacks on all private character, 
which the town first smiled at for their 
quaintness, then tolerated for their ab- 
surdity; and now that other papers, equally 
wicked and more intelligible, have ven- 
tured to imitate it, will have to lament to 
the last hour of British liberty.” That 
literary history is self-repeating, and that 
prophecies are mostly mistaken, are not 
new reflections; yet it is difficult to avoid 
making them when we compare those 
days with these. 

But beyond its function as a purveyor 
of social gossip, no newspaper was then: 
considered complete without a poet’s cor- 
ner, consecrated to sentimental effusions 
and labored impromptus — “ Complimen- 
tary verses to the brilliancy of the Hon. 
Mrs. N h’s Eyes,” or * Lines on Lady 
T—e—l’s Ring.” In publishing his poem 
in the World, Della Crusca did but se- 
lect the natural and recognized arena of 
the eighteenth-century poet. It may be 
as well to quote the greater part of * The 
Adieu and Recall to Love,” in order to 
give some notion of the calibre of the 
verses which were to found a school: — 





Go, idle Boy, I quit thy bower, 

The couch of many a thorn and flower ; 
Thy twanging bow, thine arrow keen, 
Deceitful Beauty’s timid mien ; 

The feigned surprise, the roguish leer, 
The tender smile, the thrilling tear, 
Have now no pangs, no joys for me, 
So fare thee well, for I am free! 

Then flutter hence on wanton wing, 
Or lave thee in yon lucid spring, 

Or take thy beverage from the rose, 
Or on Louisa’s breast repose ; 

I wish thee well for pleasures past, 
Yet bless the hour I’m free at last. 
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But sure, methinks, the altered day 
Scatters around a mournful ray ; 

And chilling every zephyr blows, 

And every stream untuneful flows. 
Alas! is all this boasted ease 

To lose each warm desire to please, 
No sweet solicitude to know 

For others’ bliss, or others’ woe, 

A frozen apathy to find, 

A sad vacuity of mind? 

Oh, hasten back, then, heavenly Boy, 
And with thine anguish bring thy joy! 
Return with all thy torments here, 
And let me hope, and doubt, and fear ; 
Oh, rend my heart with every pain, 
But let me, let me love again, 


I suppose what will strike most readers 
with regard to these lines is that they are 
decidly fluent, and utterly commonplace. 
That, however, is not the light in which a 
critic of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century would regard them. Amid the 
dead level of sing-song couplets, the milk- 
and-water decency of Hayley, the chill 
and prolix classicism of Pye, the ineffable 
mediocrity of a thousand Pratts and Pol- 
wheles — the fluency of Merry passed, ac- 
cording to the critic’s leanings, for fire or 
for fustian; and the phraseology, which 
afterwards became hackneyed, was then 
startling. Take, fer instance, Horace 
Waipole’s criticism of the new poetic de- 
parture. “It is refreshing to read natural 
easy poetry, full of sense and humor, in- 
stead of that unmeaning, labored, painted 
style now in fashion of the Della Cruscas 
and Co., of which it is impossible ever to 
retain a couplet, no more than one could 
remember how a string of emeralds and 
rubies were placed in anecklace. Poetry 
has great merit if it is the vehicle and 
preservative of sense, but it is not to be 
taken in change forit.” Poetry the vehicle 
and preservative of sense —that is the 
critical canon which would have made 
Walpole as blind to Della Crusca’s merits, 
had he happened to possess any, as it 
made him keen-sighted for his defects. 

It may, nevertheless, be doubted wheth- 
er Della Crusca would have caused so 
great a stir in literature, had it not been 
for several collateral circumstances, of 
which the first and most important was 
the appearance in the World, some ten 
days later, of “Anna Matilda,” with a 
poem entitled “To Della Crusca, the 
Pen.” 


Oh, seize again thy golden quill, 
And with its point my bosom thrill, 
With magic touch explore my heart, 
And bid the tear of passion start. 
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Thy golden quill Apollo gave, 

Drenched first in bright Aonia’s wave. 
He snatched it fluttering through the sky, 
Borne on the vapor of a sigh ; 

It fell from Cupid’s burnished wing 

As forcefully he drew the string, 

Which sent his keenest, surest dart, 
Through a rebellious, frozen heart, 

That had, till then, defied his power, 

And vacant beat through each dull hour, 


Be worthy, then the sacred loan! 
Seated on Fancy’s air-built throne: 
Immerse it in her rainbow hues, 

Nor, what the Godheads bid, refuse. 
Apollo Cupid shall inspire, 

And aid thee with their blended fire ; 
The one poetic language give, 

The other bid thy passion live, 

With soft ideas fill thy lays, 

And crown with Love thy wintry days ! 


The shuttlecock of correspondence, thus 
fairly started, was diligently tossed to and 
fro in the World by the two pseudony- 
mous writers; Della Crusca “seized his 
quill” again and again, and his ideal pas- 
sion for the invisible Anna Matilda gained 
in fervor of expression with every fort- 
night. It is obvious that here was just 
that element of mystery, of romance, which 
creates a furore and sets a fashion. 

The lady who signed herself “ Anna 
Matilda” was Mrs. Hannah Cowley, the 
wife of an absent East India captain, then 
in her forty-fifth year, and known to-day 
as the authoress of “The Belle’s Strata- 
gem,” a play which still, and deservedly, 
keeps the stage. Her biographer records 
the beginning of her literary career as 
follows: “In the year 1776, some years 
after her marriage, a sense of power for 
dramatic writing suddenly struck her 
whilst sitting with her husband at the 
theatre. ‘So delighted with this?’ said 
she to him; ‘why, I could write as well 
myself.’ She then wrote ‘ The Runaway.’ 
Many will recollect the extraordinary suc- 
cess with which it was brought out.” Her 
habits of composition were not, perhaps, 
likely to result in poetry of much excel- 
lence. “Catching up her pen immedi- 
ately as the thought struck her, she always 
proceeded with the utmost facility and 
celerity. Her pen and paper were so 
immediately out of sight again, that those 
around her could scarcely tell when it was 
she wrote. She was always much pleased 
with the description of Michael Angelo 
making the marble fly around him, as he 
was chiselling with the utmost swiftness, 
that he might shape, however roughly, his 
whole design in unity with one clear con- 
ception.” Her preparatory note to her 
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collected “Anna Matilda” poems bears 
out this account. ‘“ The beautiful lines of 
‘The Adieu and Recall to Love’ struck 
her so forcibly that, without rising from 
the table at which she read, she answered 
them. Della Crusca’s elegant reply sur- 
prised her into another, and thus the cor- 
respondence most unexpectedly became 
settled. Anna Matilda’s share in it had 
little to boast; but she has one claim of 
which she is proud, that of having been 
the first to point out the excellence of 
Della Crusca; if there can be merit in 
discerning what is so very obvious.” She 
further apologizes for one of her poems to 
Della Crusca, on the ground that it was 
written while sitting for her portrait, the 
painter interrupting her with “Smile a 
little,” or “ More to the right.” Only that 
class of mind which grows incredulous 
when informed that orators prepare their 
speeches, will expect much from such 
methods of workmanship. 

Nevertheless, to Mrs. Cowley appears 
to belong the credit, or discredit, of giving 
to the Della Cruscan poetry a certain turn 
or development which did much to make 
it popular. A hint of this development 
may be seen in the description of the pen, 
which was “ borne on the vapor of a sigh.” 
It took final shape in such phrases as 
these: — 


Hushed be each ruder note! Soft silence 
spread 


With ermine hand thy cobweb robe around. 


Was it the shuttle of the Morn, 
That wove upon the cobweb’d thorn 
Thy airy lay? 

Or in the gaudy spheroids swell 

Which the swart Indian’s groves illume, 


Gauzy zephyrs fluttering o’er the plain, 

In Twilight’s bosom drop their filmy rain, 
Bid the streamy lightnings fly 
In liquid peril from thine eye. 


Summer tints begemmed the scene, 
And silky ocean slept in glossy green. 


A large and amusing assortment of this 
ambitious verbiage, which subsequently 
became in the eyes of the critics the sole 
differentia of Della Cruscan verse, may be 
seen in the notes to Gifford’s “ Baviad.” 
It was, however, an after development, 
proceeding from a gradual consciousness 
of flagging powers; the feeling which in- 
duced Charles Reade’s Triplet to “‘ shove 
his pen under the thought, and lift it by 
polysyllables to the true level of fiction.” 

The other members of the Florence 
coterie, who, as I have said, were now 
back in England, speedily began to swell 
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the Della Cruscan chorus in the columns 
of the World and the Oracle. Bertie 
Greathead as “Reuben” became Della 
Crusca’s rival, on paper, in the affections 
of Anna Matilda; and Parsons, signing 
himself * Benedict,” in memory of a so- 
journ in the Benedictine convent of Val- 
lombrosa, deluged with sonnets an im- 
aginary Melissa. Whether Mrs. Piozzi 
contributed anything beyond tea-party pat- 
ronage, appears to be doubtful; but, as 
was only to be expected, London already 
possessed a score of indigenous rhyme- 
sters, eager to pursue the triumph and 
partake the gale. One of the principal 
of these was Edward Jerningham, alias 
“The Bard,” who is commemorated in 
Macaulay’s neat sentence: “ Lady Miller 
who kept a vase wherein fools were wont 
to put verses, and Jerningham who wrote 
verses fit to be put into the vase of Lady 
Miller.” His brother, Sir William, of 
Cossy Hall, in Norfolk, kept an album 
which rivalled in celebrity the vase of 
Bath Easton, and “ The Bard” had been 
a determined poetaster for the last thirty 
years. He is described as “a mighty 
gentleman, who looks to be painted, and 
is all daintification in manner, speech, and 
dress, singing to his own accompaniment 
on the harp, whilst he looks the gentlest 
of all dying Corydons.” Fashionable 
poets seldom suffer from lack of apprecia- 
tion. Burke wrote of Jerningham’s poem 
“The Shakespeare Gallery,” “1 have not 
for a long time seen anything so well fin- 
ished. The author has caught new fire 
by approaching in his perihelion so near 
to the sun of our poetical system.” I 
think we may be certain, after reading 
“The Shakespeare Gallery,” that the 
patron of Crabbe did not read it. 

Another Della Cruscan songstress was 
Mrs. Robinson, a/éas “Laura Maria,” 
known to the public as a former mistress 
of the Prince of Wales, and authoress of 
various novels. In rapidity of composi- 
tion she emulated Mrs. Cowley. ‘ Con- 
versing one evening with Mr. Richard 
Burke” (the Burke family appear to have 
been sometimes unfortunate in their poeti- 
cal acquaintances) “ respecting the facilit 
with which modern poetry was peta | 
Mrs. Robinson repeated nearly the whole 
of those beautiful lines, ‘To him who will 
understand them,’ This improvisatore 
produced in her auditor not less surprise 
than admiration, when solemnly assured 
by its author that this was the first time 
|of its being repeated. Mr. Burke en. 
| treated her to commit the poem to writing, 
| a request which was readily complied 
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with; and Mrs. Robinson had afterwards 
the gratification of finding this offspring 
of her genius inserted in the Annual Reg- 
ister, with a flattering encomium from the 
pen of the eloquent and ingenious editor.” 
She was one of Merry’s most ardent ad- 
mirers. 


Winged Ages picture to the dazzled view 

Each marked perfection of the sacred few, 

Pope, Dryden, Spenser, all that Fame shall 
raise, 

From Chaucer’s gloom, till Merry’s lucid days. 


Her Della Cruscan poems were published 
under the signature of “ Laura,” and she 
was followed by Cesario, Carlos, Adelaide, 
Orlando, Arno, and fifty more whose iden- 
tity can no longer be determined. 

A year after his first appearance in the 
World, Della Crusca printed his poems 
in a volume, and Anna Matilda speedily 
followed suit. But this was not enough 
for the reading public. They further 
greedily absorbed a collection of Della 
Cruscan verse, published as “ The Poetry 
of the World.” by Major Topham, the 
creator and editor of that paper, who, in a 
dedication to Sheridan, observes: “ Of 
their merit, 1 am free to say I know no 
modern poems their superior. I am more 
happy that your opinion has confirmed 
mine.” It will be well to make allowance 
for changing literary fashions before we 
make too sure that Sheridan is here 
misrepresented. “The Poetry of the 
World” afterwards ran through at least 
four editions as “The British Album.” 
As we read the publisher’s advertisement 
of this work, which still abounds on sec- 
ond-hand bookstalls — dmorimur studits 
lapsogue renascimur @vo—we seem to 
be walking in the Bond Street of the 
prince regent. ‘ Two beautiful volumes 
this day published, embellished with gen- 
uine portraits of the real Della Crusca 
and Anna Matilda, engraved in a very 
superior manner from faithful pictures, 
under the title of ‘The British Album,’ 
being a new edition, revised and corrected 
by their respective authors, of the cele- 
brated poems of Della Crusca, Anna 
Matilda, Arley, Laura, Benedict, and the 
elegant Cesario, ‘the African Boy ;’ and 
others, signed The Bard, by Mr. Jern- 
ingham ; General Conway’s elegy on Miss 
C. Campbell; Marquis of Townshend’s 
verses on Miss Gardiner; Lord Derby’s 
lines on Miss Farren’s portrait.” It is 
unfortunate that the only pseudonym in 
the list which it is of much interest to de- 
cipher, should still remain a mystery. It 
is to “ Arley” that we owe the admittedly 
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excellent ballad of “* Wapping old Stairs,” 
which first appeared in the Wor/d for 
November 29th, 1787, and shines, a soli- 
tary pearl, in the pages of “ The British 
Album.” 

The Della Cruscan mania was at its 
height — “ bedridden old women and girls 
at their samplers began to rave,” — when 
Gifford, in search of a quarry for a sea- 
sonable satire, came before the town with 
“ The Baviad.” Of this poem I shall say 
but little, as it is better known than the 
writings which it satirized. It contains 
passages of a certain coarse and rank 
vigor, not difficult of attainment by a stu- 
dent of Dryden and Juvenal. There is, 
in fact, a sort of Billingsgate raciness 
about “The Baviad;” and the notes, 
which are better written than the poem, 
contain much amusing matter. The im- 
putation made against the Della Cruscan 
love-poetry of licentious warmth is, how- 
ever, wholly absurd —as absurd as the 
charge made by Mathias, the author of 
“The Pursuits of Literature,” that Merry 


Proves a designer works without design, 
And fathoms Nature with a Gallic line ; 


a notion which arose merely from the fact 
that he identified himself with the Anar- 
chists of France, and wrote odes for the 
Revolution society, thereby acquiring the 
name, as Madame d’Arblay tells us, of 
“ Liberty Merry,” and no doubt also the 
reputation for free-thinking then asso- 
ciated with everything French. As for 
detecting any breach of decorum in the 
mannered and falsetto gallantries of in- 
sincere Reubens addressing imaginary 
Annas, the idea was only possible to a 
satirist who started with the determina- 
tion to fling all the mud he could find; 
and, it must be added, when he flung it at 
irreproachable characters such as Mrs. 
Piozzi, he did but excite a certain revul- 
sion of sympathy for the victims. Nor 
was this Gifford’s only misrepresentation. 
He asserted, in order to bring in an apt 
quotation from Martial, that the interview 
which finally took place between Merry 
and Mrs. Cowley, produced mutual dis- 
gust. This is not the testimony of Della 
Crusca himself in the poem of “ The 
Interview.” 


My song subsides, yet ere I close 

The lingering lay that feels my woes, 

Ere yet forgotten Della Crusca runs 

To torrid gales or petrifying suns, 

Ere, bowed to earth, my latest feeling flies, 
And the big passion settles on my eyes ; 
Oh, may this sacred sentiment be known, 
That my adoring heart is Anna’s own! 
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Such is the immortality of poetic at- 
tachments — ‘ 


Forever wilt thou love and she be fair. 


That the poet was shortly afterwards 
“married to another” is sufficient to ex- 
plain the cessation of the correspondence, 
from which Gifford argues that the inter- 
view resulted in aversion. And he might 
further have reflected that when a poet is 
reduced to talk of “petrifying suns” his 
correspondence has been known to cease 
for lack of ideas. 

The satirized poets did their best to 
retaliate on Gifford by abusive sonnets in 
the newspapers; and Mr. Jerningham 
wrote a feebly vituperative poem on Gif- 
ford and Mathias. The Della Cruscans 
had, undeniably, the worst of the battle. 
The efficacy of Gifford’s satire in putting 
an end to the school is, however, more 
than doubtful. It is true that it after- 
wards came to be considered, naturally 
enough, that he had given the Della Crus- 
cans their death-blow. Scott, for in- 
stance, writing in 1827, observes that “ The 
Baviad ” “ squabashed at one blow a set 
of coxcombs who might have humbugged 
the world long enough;” but that is not 
the evidence of contemporary witnesses. 
Seven years after the publication of “ The 
Baviad,” Mathias, in the preface to “ The 
Pursuits of Literature,” remarks that 
“even the Bavian drops from Mr. Gif- 
ford’s pen have fallen off like oils from 
the plumage of the Florence and Cruscan 
geese. Iam told that Mr. Greathead and 
Mr. Merry yet write and speak, and Mr. 
Jerningham (poor man!) still continues 
* sillier than his sheep.’ ” 

This statement is in far better accord- 
ance both with the facts and the probabil- 
ities of the case. Satire, even first-rate 
satire, does not kill follies. They gradu- 
ally die of inanition, or are crowded out 
by newer fashions, Laura Matilda’s dirge 
in the * Rejected Addresses” is a stand- 
ing monument of the vitality of Della 
Cruscanism more than twenty years after 
its supposed death-blow. 

The career as stage-writers of Merry, 
Greathead, and Jerningham, their bad 
tragedies and bad farces, do not belong to 
my present subject. Of the subsequent 
history of one or two of them a word may, 
however, be said. Jerningham lived to 
publish, as late as 1812, two editions of a 
flaccid poem, called “The Old Bard’s 
Farewell,” after which he disappears from 





in 1809. Mrs. Piozzi, as is well known, 
outlived all her contemporaries, and wit- 
nessed the popularity of a modern litera- 
ture of which she had no very high opin- 
ion. 

As for Della Crusca, he married, in 
1791, Miss Brunton, an actress, whose 
sister became Countess of Craven, and 
who had played the heroine in his tragedy 
of “Lorenzo.” His reply to the remon- 
strances of his aunt on the mésalliance 
shall be quoted, to show that he had his 
lucid intervals. “She ought,” he said, 
“to be proud that he had brought a woman 
of such virtue and talents into the family. 
Her virtue his marrying her proved; and 
her talents would all be thrown away by 
taking her off the stage.” Nevertheless, 
he afterwards weakly yielded to his rela- 
tions, and withdrew her from the stage 
against her own inclination, thereby de- 
priving himself of a source of income with 
which, as a gambler and dom vivant, he 
could ill afford to dispense. He accord- 
ingly quitted England, and must have 
betaken himself to France, an adventure 
which befel him in Paris, in September, 
1792, being thus amusingly given by Hor- 
ace Walpole: — 


In the midst of the massacre of Monday 
last, Mr. Merry, immortalized, not by his verses, 
but by those of the Baviad, was mistaken for 
the Abbé Maury, and was going to be hoisted 
to the /anterne. He cried out that he was 
Merry, the poet: the ruffians, who probably 
had never read the scene in Shakespeare, yet 
replied, “ Then we wiil hang you for your bad 
verses; ”’ but he escaped better than Cinna, I 
don’t know how, and his fright cost him but a 
few “ gossamery tears,” and I suppose he will 
be happy to re-cross the “silky ocean,” and 
shed dolorous nonsense in rhyme over the woes 
of this happy country. 


But England was not to see much more 
of Merry. English society was probably 
not so kind to the Radical husband of an 
actress as it had been to the bachelor of 
fashion. He withdrew, with his wife, to 
America, in 1796, and died, three years 
afterwards, of apoplexy, in his garden at 
Baltimore. 

Merry did not fail to find in his own 
day apologists of some pretensions to 
taste. I find in the notes to George Dy- 
er’s poem, * The Poet’s Fate,” published 
in 1797 — which contains early and inter- 
esting laudations not only of his school- 
fellows Lamb and Coleridge, but also of 
Wordsworth and Southey —the follow- 


life and literature. Mrs. Cowley, perhaps |ing reference to Merry: “ But, after all, 


the most interesting of the group, died in 


though the hero of the Bazviad betrayed 


rural and religious retirement at Tiverton, | glitter and negligence, though he misled 
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the taste of some, too much inclined to 
admire and imitate defects, yet Merry’s 
writings possess poetical merits; and the 
spirit of liberty and benevolence which 
breathes through them is ardent and sin- 
cere.” The criticism may be incorrect, 
but it is worth noting, because it is the 
criticism of a contemporary. Had it not 
been for Coleridge’s fervently expressed 
admiration for Bowles’s sonnets, which so 
perplexes critics who do not judge litera- 
ture from a historical point of view, the 
world would have continued to sneer at 
him, with Byron, as “simple Bowles,” 
and to know him only by Byron’s line. 
The fact is, literary history will never be 
intelligently written, till it is studied in 
the spirit of the naturalist, to whom the 
tares are as interesting as the wheat. 
We may, perhaps, give the Della Crus- 
cans, with their desperate strainings after 
poetic fire and poetic diction, the credit 
of having done something to shake the 
supremacy of versified prose; of having 
forwarded, however feebly, the poetic 
emancipation which Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge were to consummate. The false 
extravagance of Della Crusca may have 
cleared the way for the truthful extrava- 
gance of Keats. It is, ] am aware, cus- 
tomary to attribute the regeneration of 
English poetry to the French Revolution, 
which “shook up the sources of thought 
all over Europe,” but the critics who use 
these glib catchwords are in no hurry to 
point out a concrete chain of logical con- 
nection between Paris mobs and seques- 
tered poets. Plain judges will ever con- 
sider it a far cry from “The Rights of 
Man” to “Christabel.” At all events, 
Dyer was right in deprecating the save 
agery of Gifford’s satire. The question 


Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 


will apply to other schools and fashions 
besides that of the “elegant Cesario’s,” 
whom Leigh Hunt designated far excel- 
dence as “the plague of the Butterflies.” 
And here, I think, we touch upon the 
moral which I promised at the outset. 

It is not very long since the country, to 
which Della Crusca ultimately betook 
himself, received to her shores the reputed 
prophet of zstheticism, whose career, in 
other respects, presented remarkable par- 
allels with that of Robert Merry. Each 
made his poetical appearance in the col- 
umns of a newspaper called the World; 
each professed republican opinions; each 
wrote poems not remarkable for truth to 
nature or sobriety of diction; each repre- 
sented a school; and the name of each 
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became as a red rag to the Giffords who 
played the part of the bull in the china 
shop. But it is not with this clumsy rage 
that posterity will regard our follies; nor 
is it useful, or desirable, that we should 
now so regard them. It is with a smile 
of amused anticipation, it is with a bland 
and philosophic interest, that the antiqua- 
rian of the future will turn to the pages of 
Punch or the libretto of ‘ Patience,” to 
read of the Anna Matildas who lately de- 
lighted to apparel themselves in what 
Bramston called “ shape-disguising sacks ” 
—the Della Cruscas who took Postle- 
thwaite for a great poet. 

ARMINE T. KENT. 


From Good Words. 
WHITBY. 


THE quaint and ancient sea-town of 
Whitby is probably one of the most pic- 
turesque towns in England, and its pic- 
turesqueness is by no means its solitary 
attraction. Not only the artist, but the 
antiquary, the geologist, the historian, one 
and all find interest in the neighborhood 
of 

High Whitby’s cloister’d pile, 
from whence St. Hilda’s abbess and “her 
five fair nuns” set sail for the holy island 
on that errand known to the readers of 
“Marmion.” Sir Walter Scott, with his 
usual keen appreciation of legendary lore, 
has hardly left untouched one of the more 
important of the legends of Whitby. The 
abbey stands on the top of a cliff, which 
is approached from the town by two hun- 
dred stone steps. The ruin is magnifi- 
cent, and can be seen not only from the 
wide waters of the northern sea, but from 
almost every part of the country round 
about. The architecture is Gothic, of 
various dates, perhaps the earliest being 
1140, and the latest 1400. Originally the 
building was cruciform, and extended in 
length from east to west three hundred 
feet, in breadth from north to south one 
hundred and fifty feet. The south aisle 
of the choir and the south transept have 
disappeared; indeed, strange to say, the 
south side has altogether suffered more 
than the north. The tower, which was 
supported by four immense pillars, each 
with sixteen clustered columns, fell so 
lately as 1830. The parish church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, stands on the same 
cliff top, and is surrounded on all sides 
by the last resting-places of the ancient 
townsfolk. The four ancient gates of 
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ways — Floregate, Baxtergate, HakelSou- 
gate, Kirkgate, keep their names with but 
slight modification. Kirkgate, it need 
hardly be said, is Church Street. A curi- 
ous feature of the old town is the wooden 
galleries which lead to the upper tene- 
ments of houses, which are let in flats. 
Sometimes you may see three or four of 
these galleries, one above another, each 
approached by a flight of wooden steps. 
As we have said, the houses are built in 
the cliff side, and the difficulties of such 
an arrangement are obvious. The yards 
of Whitby rejoice in such names as Cock- 
pit yard, Elbow yard, Loggerhead yard, 
Vipond’s Lane, and others equally sug- 
gestive and euphonious. You may hear 
the sound of whirring wheels as you pass 
up and down the narrow ways, and if you 
do not mind running the risk of being 
half choked by jet-dust, rouge, lampblack, 
etc., you will generally find yourself wel- 
come to enter and watch the various proc- 
esses through which the coal-like mineral 
passes before it becomes an artistic orna- 
ment. So far as I am aware, the ques- 
tion, “ Whatis jet?” has never been quite 
satisfactorily answered. At one time over 
twenty jet mines were being worked, need- 
ing the labor of from two hundred to 
three hundred men; but owing to various 
causes, notably the introduction of Span- 
ish jet, there is a falling off in the quan- 
tity of jet extracted from the cliffs and 
hills of the Whitby district. The Spanish 
jet—in the rough state, of course — is 
brought to Whitby and sold in large or 
small quantities, to suit the purchaser. 
Of late years fortune or fashion has caused 
considerable fluctuation in the trade, and 
the distress amongst the poorer jet-work- 
ers has often been very great. But itis 
patiently borne —for the most part pa- 





tiéntly and silently. One sees rather than 
hears how-it is with the pale, sad-looking, 
ilkclad men who wander about by the 
lanes and on the cliffs by twos and threes, 
few of them being able to turn their hand 
to any other trade. The making of jet 
ornaments is an ancient craft. Charlton, 
in his quaint “ History of Whitby,” says: 
“I myself have lately viewed the earring 
of a lady who had most certainly been 
buried in one of these houes [houses] long 
before the time of the Danes’ arrival in 
Britain; it is of jet, more than two inches 
long, and about a quarter of an inch thick, 
made in the form of a heart, with a hole 
to its upper end, by which it has been 
suspended to theear. Itlay, when found, 
in contact with the jaw bone, and if any 
credit be due to antiquity, must assuredly 
have belonged to some British lady who 
lived at or before the time the Romans 
were in Britain, when ornaments of this 
sort were universally worn.” The history 
of jet from before “the Danes’ arrival” 
to the present day would make a long 
article of itself,so I must hastenon. Un- 
doubtedly the manufacture of jet orna- 
ments has been one of the industries of 
this industrious town for several centu- 
ries; as the name of John Carlill, jet- 
worker, 1598, occurs in an old title-deed 
of a house near the bridge. About 1814 
a Frenchman named Bingent, or Bingant, 
came over from France, and settled in 
Whitby as a manufacturer of jet, and 
helped in developing the local trade. And 
considerable impetus was given to it by 
the late Lady Normanby, who introduced 
jet at the court of Queen Victoria. Sub- 
sequently, for many years, a period of 
court mourning meant a period of pros- 
perity for the town of Whitby. 





INDIAN FisH-EGG Foop.—The Scientific 
American, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
specimen of the fish-egg food prepared by the 
native Indians of British Columbia, says: 
“The specimen received consists of a small 
branch of cedar, the leaves of which are thickly 
coated with dried fish eggs. Our correspon- 
dent says the eggs of the specimen sent are 
from a small fish that abounds in the waters 
of Vancouver’s Sound, and are collected by 
making a mattress of cedar twigs and sinking 
them in shallow places until the fish have de- 
posited their spawn, when the twigs are raised 
and the spawn allowed to dry. When used 
they are simply soaked and eaten, In this 





connection we will give the following item from 
a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, who 
says: ‘ During the spring of 1881 the writer 
was in Sitka, and was a witness to one of the 
most wonderful sights in the bay of Sitka, 
For more than a week the water of the bay 
was as white as milk with fish-spawn extend- 
ing as far as the eye could see. The herring 
were so numerous that people were gathering 
them from the water along the beach with 
their hands and filling baskets with them. 
The Indians placed spruce boughs in the wa- 
ter, and when these were taken out not a 
particle of the original green but what was 
covered with a thick coating of eggs.’” 











